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ABSTRACT 

y^'\ The Academic Acliievement Project (AAP) was qonceived 

as a comprehensive plan for the improvement of the learning 
experiences of students in the public schools of the District of 
Col^umbia^ primarily in the curriculum areas of reading 
mathematics. A number of programs or components constituted the 
framework through ifhich this project was to be implemented. Success 
was to be assessed on the basis of reading and ma th skills 
improvement as measured by standardized tests administered at the 
beginning and the end of the school year. Ho¥ever> inasmuch as the 
AAF itself required the implementation in the schools of the various 
components vhich comprise its structure, an examination of the 
implementation of these components became a basic aspect of the 
assessment plan. Two mechanisms were used to collect data for the 
assessment of the implementation of the AAP components: (1) the AAP 
School Inventory^ and (2) the On-site Study. The AAP School Inventory 
sought information about the status of implementation of the AAP 
components at various points throughout the school year from 
principals and teachers. The On-Site Study vas conceived as an 
in*depth examination of the functioning of selected AAP Components in 
a representative sample of 20 D. C. elementary and junior high 
schools. Besults of these two mechanisms are presented in detail. 
(iuthor/BC) 
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INTRODUCTION , 


THa AcriAf^vn'i c Apti t PVPTOpnt* Pi'oipct' va.<? concp4vp<i a<? a conin't*plipn<i'lvp 

plan for the improvement of the learning experiences of students in the 
^ Public Schools of the District, of Columbia, primarily in the_ curriculum 
areas of Reading and mathematics • A number of programs or components 
constituted the framework through which this Project was to be Imple- 

: mented* . Success of the Project was to be assessed on the basis of the 
improvement in reading skills and mathematics skills of students as _ 
measured by standardized tests administered in the3eginning and at the 

V r en^ of^^t^^ year. : [ : 'y^ 


However, inasmuch as the Academic Achievement Project itself re- . \ J 
y quired the implementation in the schools of the variou? components which 

comprise its stiructure, an examination of the implementation of these 
ii components became a basic aspect of the assessment plan. This assess- - 
C ment plan was developed by the Departments of Research and Evaluation, 
was approved by the representative AAP Advisory Assessment Committee, 
and became the basis for the assessment. The plan included the follow- V 

; ingr . : . : /; ; 




Assessment" Plan 


. 1* 


\ Develop a master list of Academic Achievement Project __ __ : r 
cjomponents. ^ " : 


J 2. 


Establish or consolidate criteria for assessing 
implementation of each component. ' - 


^ . 3. 


Determine status of present data collection efforts 
related to Academic Achievement Project components. 


/ _ : 4. 


Establish requirements for further data collection so 
that all Academic Achievement Project components are 
assessed. 


5. 


Allocate additional data collection responsibilities 

with reference to components. 1 - 


\ - 6. 


Design necessary instruments and collect required data. 




Establish a mechanism for collating all data collected. 


- - : ' 8v 


Analyze, interpret and synthesize results. 


?• 


_ -;epare final report. 


ERJC 
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Two mechanisms were used to collect data for the assessment of the 
itRplementation of the AAP components: 1) the AAP School Inventory, an4 
2) the On-site Study. The AAP School Inventory sought information about 
the status of implementation of the AAP components at various points . 
throughout the school year from principals and teachers. Principals com- 
pleted an October 1971 and a June 1972 report on the critical components 
of the AAP. They also returned during each month of the school year a 
"Monthly Report of Level of Operation of AAP," Teachers completed the 
'•Reaction of Teachers to Elements of the Academic Achievement Project' 
in October 1971. The On-Site Study was conceived as an in-depth exam- 
ination of the functioning of selected AAP components in a representative 
sample of D. C. elementary and junior high schools. A team of staff members 
of the Departments of ?.e search and Evaluation visited the 20 sample schools 
to observe programs and collect data from principals and teachers respon- 
sible for the implementation of AAP components, faculty members, and 
students. = 

This Final Report on the Academic Achievement Project Assessment 
Studies- conducted by the Departments of Research and Evaluation is pre- 
sented in two parts, part I gives the results of the AAP School Inventory 
^surveys.' It compares the principals' responses to the October 1971 survey 
of AAP components with their responses in June 1972, analyzes the pro- _ 
gressive linplementation of the AAP components from the principals monthly 
status reports, and reports the teachers' responses to the October 1971 
questionnaire about AAP components. Part II of the Final Report presents 
the results of the On-Site Study of selected AAP components in 20 sample 
schools. 



ABSTRACT 
PART, I 
AAP SCHOOL INVENTORY 



Title: - Academic Achievement Project Assessment Studies: 

Part I, AAP School Inventory 

Date ; School Year 1971-72 

Target Population : Principals and Teachers of All Public Elementary 

and Junior High Schools of the District of Columbia 

; >~ Number of Respondents : Elementary Schobls (October.^ 126 (June) 11? 
> : v>; _ Junior High Schools (October) 22 (June) 27 

Elementary School Teachers (October) 2,281 
Junior High School Teachers (October) 489 . 
Elementary School Principals (Monthly, September - 

May) average 119 
Junior High School Principals (Monthly, September - 

May) average 24 _ 
Elementary School Principals (June) 118 
Junior High School Principals (June) 27* 

B ackground and Rationale : - ^ 

The Academic Achievement Project was conceived as a comprehensive 
> -plan for the improvement of the learning experiences of students in the 
Public Schools of the District of Cblumbia— primarily in the curriculum 
areas of reading and mathematics. Inasmuch as the AAP itself required 
' the implementation in the schools of the various components which comprise 
its structure, an examination of the implementation of these components 
became a basic aspect of the assessment plan. To determine the status 
- of implementation of the AAP components and to provide data on needs 
ai^sessment of students, an AAP School Inventory instrument was devised. 

S ummary and Conclusions : 

October 1971 reports were received from 126 elementary schools and 
22 junior high schools* This number represents 97% and 73%, respectively, 
of all D. C. public elementary and junior high schools. For June 1972, 
a total of 119 elementary schools (92%) and 27 junior high schools (90%) 
reported* 

The findings in this study are based on data from those schools that 
reported both in October and June, unless otherwise noted. These matched 
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schools include 116 elementary schools (89%) and 21 junior high schools- 
(70%). . ' . 

- Staffing r - ^ _1 

The total number of staff members in the tnatched schools changed^ 
less than one percent from October 1971 through June 1972; however, 
there-were significant changes in the number of classroom teachers 
in individual schools. 

An analysis of the number of regular classroom teachers by in-- 
dividual elementary schools revealed a gain of six teachers for one ^ 
school -to a loss of nine teachers for one school. In the junior high 
schopls the range was from a gain of two teachers in one school to 
a loss o€ seven teachers in another school. 

The fluctuation in the number of teachers was probably due to 
the school system's shifting of teachers to equalize expenditures 
and also to the early retirement of some teachers during the latter 
part of the school year. It is possible that this fluctuation had 
an effect on some school programs. ^ ' _ 

7 : Mobe Teams - 

- All schools In the matched group reported having mobilization 
teams in October.. Half of the elementary schools and 38% of the 
junior high schools indicated having supportive teams as well. In 
June one of the schools reported no longer having a Reading or Math 
Mobe Team, but indicated that there was a supportive team in the 
school. Another school reported in June as no longer having a Math 
Mobe Team per se, but that the Reading Mobe Team served for both _ : 
reading and matheniatlcs. Five additional elementary schools and ; 
one additional junior high school reported having a supportive team 
V in June . _ • / 

:" Heterogeneous Grouping - ^ 

All schools reported in June that their classes had been heter-^ 
. ogeneously organized. The report for the previous October indicated 
that, with the exception of two schools that made no response, all 
schools were heterogeneous ly organized. ^ 

Homework Center - , , 

Approximately 54% of the elementary schools and 49% of the 
junior high schools in the matched group niaintained a homework center 
during the school year. The main reason given for no homework center 
was the lack of volunteers to supervise the center. Other reasons 
given were that other provision were made, parents' objections to 
students remaining after school and lack of student participation 
and interest. : 



By June, homework cenjters were open an average of two hours 
longer per week on both school levels.v or an average of 8 hours* 
Of this period, elementary centers were unstaffed for an average 
of 1 hour per week, with a range of 12 minutes to 1 hour and 18 
minutes per week. 

The maximum number of students the centers were able to 
accommodate increased on both levels to about 41 .in June. However, 
the average number of students using the centers on a tjrpical day 
remained constant for the elementary schools (22) and dropped by 
two in the junior high schools (20). 

University Liaison - 

As of the October report 95 elementary schools (82%) of the 
116 in the matched group and 19 junior high schools - (90%) of the 
matched group of 21 reported having a college or university i)rogram. 
By June the number of elementary schools increased to 104 or 907o 
of /the schools while the junior high school number remained the 
same. The number of colleges or universities associated with an 
individual school ranged:: from one to a high of six. 

A total of twenty-six colleges and universities were listed as 
having some tjrpe of liaison program with the schools in June as 
compared to nineteen in October, r. C. Teachers College, Federal 
City ^College, Howard University and George Washington University 
ranked first, second, third and fourth, respectively, in liaison 
programs, with the greater number of schools both in October and 
in June. American University and Maryland University exchanged 
fifth and sixth positions between October and June. Catholic _ 
University remained seventh. 

The college and university involvement in the schools consisted 
of a large variety of programs and involved many public schdol 
students and college staff members. Types of programs instituted ^ 
were: _ : * : ^ V ' 

Student Teaching Staff Exchange 

Tutorial Attendance at Sports Events 

Staff Development - Administrative Internship 

Cultural Programs Observation and Participation 

Sharing Physical Facilities Counseling 
Student Social Worker 

In October 244 separate programs were reported ; in June this 
increased to 407. In October 628 college sta^f members were involv- 
ed; in June this increased to 921. 

Although it is difficult to determine the number of students 
reached by the various programs, a comparison of the data between 
October and* June indicates an increase of 243% in the elementary 
schools and an increase of 69% in the junior high schools. 
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Tutorial Program - 



For the elementary schooTis the October report showed that all 
but 7 schools were operating a tutorial program. By June this number 
had been reduced to 2 schools because of a lack of tutors. For the 
junior high schools the October report listed all but 4 schools as_ 
operating a program;^ but- by June this had been reduced to only one. 
The reason cited was lack of funds. 

Principals were requested to identify the number of students 
needing tutorial help and the number of students receiving tutorial 
help. Identification was to be in the areas of reading ^ mathematics 
and other. The matched data indicated that in the 116 elementary 
schools for the curriculum areas noted approximately 11,000 students 
were being tutored both in October and June. For the 21 junior high 
schools the number of students receiving tutoring was 2,800 in ^October 
and 2,500 in June. It should be noted that these"" figures do not re- 
present different students necessarily inasmuch as it is quite pos- 
sible that the same student may have been tutpred in more than one 
subject. " - V 

From the data collected It was possible, to compute the number 
of students identified as needing tutorial help but not receiving 
such service. Converted to a percentage this data provides a measure 
of the discrepancy between student need and services available. For 
the elementary schools this discrepancy factor was somewhat under 
50% for both October and June; while for the junior high schools it 
was well over 50% for both jperiods. 

Principals were asked to give reasons for discrepancies between 
pupils needing and receiving tutorial services. The main reason 
cited by the 67 elementary schools and 14 junior high schools show- 
ing a discrepancy was the lack of tutors for the large numbers of 
children needing service. 

Data analyzed from all the schools reporting revealed that over 
907^ of the elementary schools and over 80^ oi the- junior high schools 
had a tutorial program. The nUiiiber of students being tucorcd In the 
elementary schools was 8,512 in October and 11,247 in June^ whereas 
In the junior high schools there were 2,554 students being tutored 
In October and 3,614 students being tutored in June. 

Individualized Instruction - 

In addition to the tutorial service the elementary schools re- 
ported that 13,645 students received individualized instruction in 
October and 18,803 in June. For the junior high schools the numbers 
were 1,628, in October and 3,968 in June. This instruction was mainly, 
in the areas of reading and mathematics and va$ provided by reading 
specialists, counselors, MIND teachers^ and paid paraprofesslonals. 



Testing Program - 



The AAP School Inventory for October summarized the schools 
responses to questions relating to the city-wide standardized test- 
ing program and the Inventory for June did the same for the criterion- 
referenced testing program. The standardized tests were reported 
administered by all 116 elementary schools and all 21 junior high 
schools in the study. The vast majority of schools reported no 
administrative difficulties. However, certain difficulties were re- 
ported by subgroupings of schools and are summarized belo^* 
number of elementary schools citing a particular difficu' 3 * ^- 
dicated by the numbers in parentheses, whereas junior hign schools 
are indicated by the underlined numbers. 

Note that the difficulties are listed in the order of those 
most frequently mentioned. 

late availability of test results (15) 2 

difficulties in getting parents to schooT to discuss results (13) I 
lack of test administration ^knowledge and skill of some teachers (7) 2 
difficulties with interpretation of test results (8) i * 
shortage of monitors and proctors (5) 1. . 
teachers' unwillingness to make profiles (4) 

lack of knowledge of some teachers, in profiling and item analysis (3) 1^ 
dissatisfaction with use of large city norms (3) 

The criterion-referenced test was reported administered by 115 
of 116 elementary schools and 10 of the 21 junior high schools in 
the study. The vast majority reported no administrative difficulties. * 
Difficulties reported by subgroupings of schools are summarized below: 

late availability of test results (12) 1 
dissatisfaction* with selection of text references (10) 
need for more staff development in administration and use of 

criterion-referenced test (6) 3 
late receipt of manuals and materials (4) 

lack of understanding as to objectives of testing program (2) 2 
complicated test results (4) , 
criticism that test was invalid as a measure of performance levels (2) 1. 
lack of proctors (2) 

discrepancies between test results and teacher assessment (2) 

Non-Instructional Support - 

All schools in the matched group reported that many students re- 
ceived non-instructional support during the school year. However, some 
schools indicated that all students identified as needing a service did 
not receive service. Eighteen elementary schools cited a discrepancy 
in the number of students needing breakfast and the number being served. 
The main reasons cited were that students did not report for breakfast,, 
and students received breakfast at home. Four elementary schools and 
four junior high schools citing a discrepancy in the lunch program 
Stat ' that this was due to the failure of some parents to <5i'bmit appli- 
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cations and to thj preference of some students to buy food from 
neighborhood vendors • Seventeen elementary schools and seven junior 
high schools stated that their clothing service was hampered by the 
lack of needed sizes and types of clothes at their disposal. Also, 
it was stated that many students refuse to accept clothing because 
of self-pride and/or because the styles are not comparable to those 
worn by their peer group. The far greater discrepancies cited by 
57% of the elementary schools and 81% of the junior high schools 
were in the area of health services. These discrepancies resulted 
mainly from the failure of parents and pupils to keep appointments, 
the great difficulty in obtaining needed dental service, the long 
waiting lists resulting in future appointments, the need for more 
doctors and nurses, and the need for transportation service. 

Seventeen of che elementary schools (15%) and one junior high 
school showed no discrepancy between students identified as needing 
any service and students receiving services. 

Minimum Floors - 

Principals were asked in October and June to- report the number 
of teachers using "Sequential Inventory of Reading Skills and "Speci- 
fic Objectives for Pupil Performance in Mathematics" for the develop- 
ment of diagnostic methods, the diagnosis of individual students, 
the development of prescriptive materials, as a basis of classroom 
instruction, as a basis of contacts with tutors, and in communication 
with parents. 

In June principals reported that on the average approximately 
75% of the elementary school teachers were using the minimum floors 
in the various instructional modes described above; while junior 
high school principals reported that approximately 37% of their 
teachers were using them. Comparison of the June report with the 
October report showed an increase of usage for both elementary and 
junior high school teachers of about 7 to 11 percent. Since the 
minimum floors represent reading and mathematics curriculum materials 
it was to be expected that the junior high schools would show a 
lesser percentage of usage than do the elementary schools. 

Staff Development - ^ - 

The Superintendent's May Fifth Report describes the need for 
a comprehensive program of staff development geared to meet the 
specific needs of school personnel. The School Inventory was used 
to obtain from principals the number and type of staff development 
activities implemented in the schools for teachers, parents and 
tutors. 

Although the data collected in this portion of the report may 
be somewhat limited in its reliability, it is quite useful in des- 
cribing the magnitude and scop^ of the local school staff develop- 
ment programs. - \ / 
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This data indicated that approximately 5,000 staff development 
activities were reported in the elementary schools. The degree of 
participation by teachers, parents and tutors is reported in "man 
hours." Clan hours ^ere computed by multiplying the number of parti- 
cipants (teachers, parents and tutors) in each type of activity by 
the number of hours the activity was held.] On this basis, there were 
approximately 390,000 teacher man-hours, 35,000 parent man-hours, 
and 80,000 tutor man-hours of staff development involvement reported 
for the school year 1971-72. 

In the junior high schools the data indicated that there were 
approximately 580 staff development activities reported accounting 
for 95,000 teacher man-hours, 8,000 parent man-hours and 25,000 tutor 
man-hours. 

A large variety of activities were described in the report. 
These included workshops, faculty meetings, demonstrations, grade 
level meetings, mobe team meetings, planning sessions, seminars, 
mini-courses, meetings with consultants and special uses for released 
time. Some principals included summer preparatory activities such 
as the Summer Leadership Training Institute. The majority of the 
activities was on-site in the form of classroom demonstrations, school 
meetings and workshops. Central office supervisory personnel worked 
effectively through Mobe Teams to bring staff development activities 
into the schools. 

Of the total amount of man hours reported in staff development 
in the elementary schools 77% was spent by teachers, 16% by tutors 
and 7% by parents. In the junior high schools 74% was spent by 
teachers, 20% by tutors and 6% by parents. 

The major portion of the staff development time was devoted to 
reading related activities. 

On the basis of these reports there can be little doubt that 
there was an exceptionally large number of staff development acti- 
vities in the schools this year. 

Monthly Level of Operation - 

On the basis of the reports submitted by principals each month, 
there has been a steady positive progression of level of operation for 
all components on an annual basis; or schools maintained their 
initial high level of operation. According to the May report of 
the elementary schools on the average, all components were "fully 
operational" with the exception of University Liaison and Homework 
Center which were "almost fully operational." The May report of 
the junior high .schools, on the average, reveals that all components 
were' "fully operational" with the exception of the Tutorial Program, 
parental and Community Involvement, University Liaison, and Homework 
Center which were "almost fully operational." 



October Teacher Survey - 

Of the 2,281 elementary school teachers and 489 junior high 
school teachers, 63% aad 58% respectively, felt by October, 1971 
that they were kept fully knowledgeable concerning the purposes 
and procedures of AAP 'Hnost of the time", or "always*" As of 
October the elementary school teachers had referred 7,563 students 
for tutoring; and the junior high school teachers had referred 
1,573 students* Eighty-one percent of the elementary school group 
reported using minimum floors for the individualized instruction 
in reading at least "most of the time"; and similarly 79% used 
minimum floors in mathematics* For the junior high school teachers 
for whom it was appropriate, the minimum floors in reading were 
applied by more than 40% of them "most of the time"; and similarly 
33% used the minimum floors in mathematics. Diagnostic testing 
was reported used at least "sometimes" by 90% of the elementary 
school teachers and 81% of the junior high school teachers. The 
belief that heterogeneous grouping is conducive to effective teach- 
ing and learning, at least "sometimes" was attested to by 70% of 
the elementary school teachers and 59% of the junior high school 
teachers. 

Principals* Survey - 

Each of the 14 components listed on the principals' survey 
received the support of at least half of the 118 elementary school 
principals and 27 junior high school principals as being educationally 
beneficial in achieving a more desirable program for students during 
the school year. The five programs receiving the least support 
from both groups were University Liaison, Parental and Community 
Involvement, On- Instructional Supports, Homework Center, and 
heterogeneous Grouping. In rating the most beneficial of the 
fourteen components', elementary school principals rated the top 
three as Staff Development, Use of "Sequential Inventory of Reading 
Skills", and Operation of Reading Mobe Team, while junior high 
school principals rated the top three as Staff Development, Operation 
of Reading Mobe Team, and Operation of Math Mobe Team. 
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ABSTRACT 



PART II 
ON-SITE STUDY 

Title: Academic Achievement Project Assessment Studies: 
Part II, On- Site Study 

Date : School Year 1971-1972 ^ 

Target AAP Components ; 

The following AAP component programs were included 
in the On-Site Study: 

Reading Mobe Team University Liaison 

Math Mobe feam Food Service 

Tutorial Program Health Services 

Homework Center Clothing Services 

Sample schools : 

' The stratified random sample of all the elementary and junior 
* high schools in the D. C. public school system included the 
following schools: 

Elementary Junior High 



Birney 


March 


Browne 


Davis 


Truesdell 


Douglass 


Gage 


Peabody 


Garnet-Patterson 


Hyde 


Takoma 


Paul 


Leckie 


Van Ness 




Merritt 


Wat kins 




Meyer 


Webb 




Monroe 


Wilson 





Background and Rationale : 

The Academic Achievement Project committed the resources of the Public 
Schools of the District of Columbia to raising the academic achievement 
levels of , students by focusing the efforts of all school personnel on the 
development of students • reading and math skills. The AAP had twelve 
fundamental aspects with programmatic implications for the schools: tutor- 
ial program, use of minimum floors, operation of reading and math mobili- 
zation teams, staff development program, testing program, non-instructional 
supports, heterogeneous grouping, parental and community involvement, 
university liaison, instructional materials and guides, supervision, and 
homework center. 



IS 



The, On-site Study is one piece of the assessment of the AAP, the 
plan for which was developed by the Departments of Research and Evalu- 
ation in conjunction with the Academic Achievement Project Advisory 
Assessment Committee. The purpose of the On-Site Study was to observe 
operations and to gather information that would describe the responses 
of the local school personnel to the process of implementing specific 
selected components of the Academic Achievement Project. 

O n-site Study Procedures ; 

The On-site Study Team, composed ^f staff members of the Departments 
of Research and Evaluation, visited each of the 20 sample schools to 
observe selected AAP component programs and collect data from principals 
and teachers responsible for the implementation of these programs, 
faculty members, and selected students. 

Summaxy and Conclusions ; 

Reading Mobilization Team 

A Reading Mobe Team was operational in each of the 20 On-Slte Study 
sample schools. In these 20 schools only three Mobe leam leaders were 
released from the classroom full time, while six others could get some 
release time by rearranging their regular duty schedule. To compensate 
for the lack of release time, teachers in all of the schools used their 
planning time and lunch time and after school hours to complete duties 
related to the Mobe Team operations. To fulfill the general Mobe Team 
objective of assisting teachers to develop their skills in reeding in- 
struction (new teaching techniques, student assessment, teaching aids, 
individualization of instruction), Mobe Teams at the sample schools had 
introduced innovative teaching techniques and materials. Building teach- 
ers were assisted through workshops, demonstrations during departmental 
meetings, faculty meetings, grade level meetings and through staff de- 
velopment days. Team leaders thought that the teachers in their schools 
had been receptive to the Team activities and satisfied with the Team's 
performance. In general, the leader thought informal and formal con- 
tact between teachers had been facilitated by the operation of the Read- 
ing Mobe Team. • 

The teachers participating in the teacher survey that was a part of 
the On-rSite Study confirmed that the Reading Mobe Teams were operational 
"to a considerable extent** in their schools. The elementary teachers in- 
dicated that they had **considerable'* contact with the Reading Mobe Team 
while the junior high teachers responded that they had only **s light** con- 
tact with the Mobe Team. This reflects the way in which the mobilization 
of instructional resources was effected: elementary school Teams worked 
with all teachers in the building, while junior high Team functioned pri- 
marily within the English Department. 

Two-thirds of the elementary students and about half of the junior 
students responding to the Student Form said they had been told their 
results on city-wide standardized tests given in September 1971, and said 
that they re keeping graphs or charts of their academic progre . This 



suggests that Mobe Team activities were affecting the classroom experiences 
of children. More than 60 percent of those elementary and ^junior high 
students who reported keeping progress records said they thought that they 
were helped by this activity. This, in turn, suggests the Mobe Team acti- 
vities were affecting student performance. 

Math Mobilization Team 

A Math Mobe Taam functioned at each of the 20 schools in the On-Site 
Study sample. No school had a full time released Team chairman, so teachers 
had to use planning time and lunch time and after school time for Mobe Team 
o{>erations. With the help of the Mathematics Department of the Division 
of Instruction and the pyramidal structure developed for the dissemination 
of information, there was a steady flow of new information about innovative 
math teaching techniques and materials into the schools. Ideas gathered 
at monthly Math Department sponsored workshops were passed on to Mobe Team 
members who shared their ideas with their grade level teachers-. Workshops, 
faculty meetings, written communication and informal contacts among teachers 
were additional mediums for transferring information directed toward the 
objective of upgrading mathematics instruction and thus students' math skills 
achievement. The problems connected with the implementation of this com- 
ponent centered around the lack of time available for carrying out the Mobe 
Team duties. 

Elementary and junior high teachers responding to the Faculty Question-^ 
nalre rated the operation level of the IMath Mobe Team slightly lower than 
that of the Reading Mobe Team. While the elementary teachers said they 
had had "considerable" contact with the Math Mobe Team, the junior high 
teachers said their contact had been only "slight." Again, the junior high 
Math Mobe Team functioned primarily within the Math Department of the school 
while the activities of the elementary school Team were directed at the 
entire faculty. 

- Tutorial Program 

All of the schools surveyed (19 in this case) had operational tutor- 
ial programs. Usually, more than one staff member was involved in the 
administration of this program: usually both a counselor and a reading 
specialist. Recruitment and counseling of tutors fell to the counselor, 
while selection of tutees and training of tutors fell to the reading and/ 
or math specialist. Parents were the individuals most frequently called 
upon as tutors (14 schools). The remaining schools in the sample and those 
using parent tutors, also had university students, high school students, 
peer tutors and a few professional persons invelred in tutorial 
programs in the sample schools. Tutorial programs at all sample schools 
served children performing below grade level. Generally the tutoring 
focused on the development of reading or math skills of individuals or 
, small groups. Half the sample schools had fewer than 50 children involved 
in the tutoring program; three had more than 150 pupils involved. About 
two-thirds of the sample schools said they would involve more children in 
the tutorial program if they had more tutors. The problems cited by tutor- 
ial progr directors included a lack of financial resources fo^ the 
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program, difficulty In recruiting and retaining tutors, and the lack of 
space for tutoring sessions. On the basis of formal and Informal feed- 
back about the program, directors said students had Improved attitudes, 
attendance, and reading and math skills. They said teachers supported 
the program and noted parents had cooperated with the tutorial program, 
especially by offering their services as tutors. 

Both the elementary and. junior high teachers completing the teacher 
questionnaire gave the tutorial program a high overall rating. Both 
groups gave the highest rating to the statements: "The program Is oper- 
ational In your school, and "The program promotes students' participation 
In the learning process." 

The responses of the students supported the notion that the tutor- 
ing programs were very active at the sample schools, and suggested that 
there was more tutoring going on In the elementary than In the junior 
high schools. Forty-nine percent of the elementary and 35 percent of the 
junior high students responding said they had received tutoring and 83 
percent and 60 percent of these, respectively, said they thought that the 
tutoring had helped them. More than half the studenc respondents said 
they knew someone who was being tutored or was tutoring. 

* Homework Centers 

Homework Centers organized as places where students could go after 
school for supervised study and assistance operated In only 7 of the 20 
sample schools. In addition to offering supervised study and assistance, 
one junior high center allowed students to make up course deficiencies with 
satisfactory completion of Homework Center courses. At least one staff 
member in each of these operating centers received compensation foi.' his 
time In the center, either as part of his regular working hours, or as 
additional pay for hours- beyond the regular work day. All but one Center 
served no more than 30 pupils per day, according to the Center directors. 
One Center, a junior high center had about 60 students attending the 
center each day. The operating centers had no particular problems; but 
they had overcome staffing difficulties. Directors reported that the . 
children attending the Centers had profited from the program. Of those 
schools that had no Homework Center when the On-Slte study was conducted, 
4 were planning to open Centers soon, 7 reported alternative programs at 
the school or In the neighborhood, and one claimed the children had adequate 
facilities for study at home. Only one sample school Indicated no plans 
for a Center. 

The Faculty Questionnaire results suggest that the Homework Center 
program was less effective than the other AAP components In aiding chil- 
dren In the academic skills development. 

' Results of the Student Form survey showed that 98 percent of both the 
elementary and junior high school students reported that they could do 
homework at home. One- third of the sixth graders and almost two thirds 
of the junior high school students reported that they knew there was a 
Homework Center In their school, but fewer than half acknowledged they 



actually used it. About one- third of both groups reported knowing there 
was a Homework Center in the neighborhood, but fewer than half reported 
using it* These findings support those from the Interview Schedule and 
-from the Faculty Questionnaire. 



Nineteen of the 20 sample schools had university Liaison programs 
involving a total of 14 area universities and colleges and 46 programs*. 
Approximately half of these were programs involving training of student 
teachers* Other programs included direct assistance to school staff from 
university personnel, staff development activities directed by university 
personnel, and special projects organizied by university personnel* School 
teachers working with university student teachers could take university 
courses free of charge in reciprocation for their service to the student 
teachers* 

Results of the Faculty Questionnaire revealed that while teachers 
thought the university liaison programs valuable "to a considerable ex- 
tent," they thought them less valuable than other AAP component programs, 
of the students surveyed, 45 percent of the elementary and 35 percent of 
the junior high students reported that they were aware of a college or 
university program in their schools* It does appear, however, that the 
way university liaison programs are now structured, they provide a 
greater: service for the university than for the school in which they 
operate. 



While a Health Services Program usually directed by the school 
counselor operated in each of the 20 schools in the sample study, few 
schools had the services of physicians* The schools* chief task was to 
identify children needing medical care and then to refer them to appro- 
priate medical facilities in the city* Provision of transportation to 
care facilities presented a problem* According to the respon^ses to the 
Faculty Questionnaire, the Health Services Program was helping children 
in their academic work and getting support from the community. 



Eacn of the 20 sample schools had a free lunch program* Breakfast 
programs were operated in 14 of the 16 elementary schools in the sample, 
but none of the junior highs had breakfast program^* The On-Site study 
indicated that lunches were available to all children identified as need- 
ing lunch^ Responses to the Faculty Questionnaire indicated that teachers 
thought the food program was the most effective of the noninstructional 
support programs* 



University Liaison 



Health Services Program 



Food Services Program 



Clothing Services Program 



All 



one of the 20 sample schools operated a clothing set vice for 
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its students, and fifteen tnade the service available to students' families. 
Usually coordinated by the school counselor, the clothing service served 
from 9 to 200 students in the sample schools. Children identified as be- 
ing in need of clothing could get clothes from the school or a variety of 
other sources, such as Savoy, Perry, the D. C. PTA Shoe Fund and so on. 
Problems associated with the implementation of this component included: 
lack of money for purchasing new underwear, providing needed sizes of 
clothes, providing transportajtion jjf students and their parents to Cloth- 
ing Centers located around th^ city. Directors reported that they thought 
the children served with clothes becanie more receptive in classes, improv- 
ed their attendance, and tried harder. 

The results of the Faculty Questionnaire indicated that the teachers 
viewed the clothing service as an important adjunct of the academic program. 



All the observed AAP components, but one, were operational to a great 
extent in the sample schools. Administrators and teachers had mobilized 
the resources of their buildings in a serious effort to improve the academic 
achievement of the children in the school. Reading and Math Mobe Teams 
functioned to bring new information about teaching techniques to the teach- 
ers. Tutorial programs assisted teachers in individualizing instruction 
for the very weak students. The university liaison programs, while not 
as visible to the teachers and their students, used the sample schools as 
laboratories for student teachers and many other projects. The non- 
instructional support programs — health, food, clothing— attempted to im- 
prove the learning environment of each child. Of the components included 
in the On-Site Study, only the Homework Center program met with minimal 
success. Constituted as a place to do homework with assistance from adults. 
Centers were operational in only one-third of the sample schools. 



Summary 




RECOMMENDATIONS 



On the basis of the findings from the AAP School Inventory and the 
On-Site Study the following reconnnendations are made for the continuing 
support of the AAP component programs: 

Reading Mobe Tea ms 

1. The Mobe Teams should be continued as an integral* part 
\ * of the instructional program. 

2. Methods used by some schools for providing released time 
for team leaders should be studied for possible adoption 
by other schools. 

3. More study might be done on the effectiveness of a 
corifcined Reading and Math Mobe Team in regards to. 
staffing and released time. 

^Math Mobe Teams 

1. Consideration should be given to a full-time Math Mobe 
Team chairman. (Release Time) 

2, More equipment aod materials should be made available 
for the team. 

Homework Centers * 

1. Alternative after-school programs designed to reinforce 
math and reading skills should be considered in the 
elementary school context. For example, the enrichment 
program alternative transcends the classroom environment 
while offering students a chance to apply reading and 
math skills to activities of their choice, such as cook- 
ing, photography and woodwork. 

2. If Homework Centers are to be continued, funds should be 
made available to support them, to compensate personnel 
who assume responsibilities for organizing and operating 
the program, and to provide for materials and equipment. 

3. School personnel should be encouraged to develop channels 
of communication, coordination, and cooperation with 
neighborhood after-school programs involving the instruc- ' 
tion of the school* s students* 
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4, Students in the "Student Survey" stated overwhelmingly 
(98%) that they could do their homework at home. This 
finding should be investigated further to determine 
extent of actual need for Homework Centers. 

Tutorial Program ' 

1. A central office could assist the tutorial programs in 
the recruitment and retention of tutors by: 

a. Serving as a liaison between schools and sources of 
tutors outside the school itself, i.e. by providing 
lists of contacts at area universities, government 
offices, churches, etc. , 

b. Providing resources for periodic follow-up workshops 
for tutors who had been on the job for a few months* 
In this connection, kits of materials for peer tutor- 
ing would be useful* 

2. To facilitate the operation of the tutorial program, 
funds should be available to schools upon request for: 

a. Transportation of tutors, 

b. Stipends for tutors, 

c. Materials and equipment for use in the tutorial 
program, 

^d. Training of parent. tutors. 

Heterogeneous Grouping 

1, Further study is needed to determine kinds of support 
and/or types of modification needed in order that 
heterogeneous grouping have greater impact and recogni- 
tion. 

Testing Program 

1. The school system must provide resources for testing as 
a part of the instructional program. Emphasis must be 
given to: 

a. Involving students in the interpretation and 
use of test results. 

b. Provide in-service training of teachers in test 
admin is t rat ion • 

c. Make testing instruments more readily available for 
use in training and administration, 

d Provide in-service training in the use of test results 
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University Liaison 



' 1. To continue the current momentum of university liaison activity, . 
a communication network should be established through which 
programming ideas, auxiliary resources, and solutions to problems 
.can be explored, shared, and disseminated to schools. 

1. Since the schools are being used as field training stations, 
central administration should request that institutions con- 
tribute supplies if a need is created by the extra demand 
made on school resources and that a framework be established 
through which the concerns, needs, and suggestions of the schools 
can be considered to provide relevant and quality training. 

3. Following the examples cited in this report, institutions should 
continue to examine their resources to permit more imaginative 
utilization of their facilities by the school community, parti- 
cularly students and parents. Such experiences, as does improv- 
ing methods in the classroom, motivate and contribute to improved 
student performance. 

4. Since there is a continuing need to update and examine current 
educational practices, resources of area institutions should 

be more fully utilized for in-service training and staff develop- 
ment. - 

5. Strong institutional support from Central Administration should 
be provided in the form of transportation funds for University 
tutors . . * ^ 

Food Services . 

It is recommended that lunches be provided students on an entitle- 
ment basis as part of the regular educational service in the same manner 
as students receive textbooks, schoolhouse facilities and faculty services. 

It is also recommended that breakfast be available in all schools 
in which there is a need. 

This is recommended for the following reasons: 

1. The lunch program would be regularized for all children-- 
both the economically deprived and others. 

2. From the point of view of the faculty and administration 
the food program would become an intrinsic part of the on- 
going educational program rather than a marginal operation 
seen as a duty beyond regular requirements. 

3. AAP guidelines suggest that providing food services is a 
recognized supportive educational scrvico. 
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4. Present cumbersome certification procedures to establish 
economic need sometimes create antagonisms in the family 
group, including both parent and student (particularly 
junior high school age)-- and generate clerical and 
administrative tasks • 

Health Services 

- 1. It is strongly recommended that continued consultation 
beti'^een school and health authorities be encouraged to 
^ promote the health services programs in the schools., 

2. It is strongly recommended that steps be taken to improve 
communication at all levels between the school authorities 
and the health authorities so that improved coordination- 
will result in more effective delivery of health services 
to school children. 

3. Central Administration should insure that school admin- 
istrators clearly understand Health Department policies 
regarding the provision of health services in the schools. 

4. Consideration should be given to guaranteeing the services 
of a Health Aide in each school. 

C loth i ng Services 

1. It is recommended that all Title I schools and regular 
schools, having pupil personnel workers and other t3rpes 
of aides, should use such personnel in a more responsible 
role in the Clothing Service Program. Counselors would 
continue to be involved but not have the complete responsi- 
bility for the program. 

2. It is recommended that Central Administration specify a 
list of suggested activities to be undertaken within the 
local school to support the clothing program; as well as 
a complete list of cloth Uig sources available city-wide. 

3. It is recommended that the school no longer assume that 
the parent can get transportation to a clothing source, 
but that each school, through cooperation of parents, 
teachers, or central administration will put in writing a 
plan whereby transportation will be provided in extreme 
cases where it is apparent that the family cannot secure 
the needed transportation. 

, 4. it is recommended that the need for and the responsibility 
for "observation'* on the part of principals, counselors, 
tp.achers, and other staff be stated so clearly that such 
•♦observation" will become a continuing and every-day process 
that is shared by all of the above-named personnel* 
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INTRODUCTION 



Background and Rationale 

The Academic Achievement Project was conceived as a comprehen- 
sive plan for the improvement of the learning experiences of students 
in the Public Schools of the District of Columbia— primarily in the 
curriculum areas of *-eading and mathematics. A number of programs 
or components consticvted the framework through which this Project 
was to be implemented. Success of the Project was to be assessed on 
the basis of the improvement in reading skills and mathematics skills 
of students as measured by standardized tests administered in" the 
beginning and at the end of the school year. 

Purpose of Study 

However, inasmuch as the Academic Achievement Project itself 
required the implementation in the schools of the various components 
which comprise its structure, an examination of the implementation of 
these components became a basic aspect of the assessment plan. To 
determine the status of implementation of the AAP components and to 
provide data on needs assessment of students, an AAP School Inventory 
instrument was devised. The original instrument was developed by Dr. 
Donald Linkowski of the George Washington University and was studied 
and reviewed over a three month period by three different groups: a 
special committee of principals, a sub-committee of the Summer Leader- 
ship Institute, and the advisory Assessment Committee of the AAP* 

A significant use of the data collected through the return of 
this instrument was the feedback of specific information to program 
officers responsible for the implementation of the AAP. A duplicate 
copy of each Principal's Inventory was sent to that Principal's 
Operating Assistant Superintendent. Compilations of data responses 
by specific schools for each component were returned to component 
directors for their information. These included reports to directors 
of Tutorial Program, Homework Centers, University Liaison, and Non- 
Instructional Supports. Additionally, compilation summary reports 
in the area of testing, and Reading and Mathematics Mobilization Teams 
were distributed to the responsible administrative program officers. 

Component s 

Data on the following AAP Components are presented. The status 
of implementation of some of the components is discussed to a greater 
degree than that of others. 



Mobilization Teams 
Heterogeneous Grouping 
Homework Centers 
Un^^'ersity Liaison 
Ml num Floors 
Supervision 



Tutorial Program 
Individualized Instruction 
Testing Program 
Non-Instructional Supports 
Staff Development 

Instructional Materials and Guides 
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PROCEDURES 



Sample 

It was the plan of the assessment design to collect data relative 
to the status of Implementation of AAF components and data on needs 
assessment of students from all District of Columbia Public elementary 
and Junior high schools, and from all elementary and junior high schools 
principals and teachers. However, the number responding Is as follows: 

Elementary Schools (October) 126 (June) 119 
Junior High Schools (October) 22 (June) 27 
Elementary School Teachers (October) 2,281 
Junior High School Teachers (October) 489 

Elementary School Principals (Monthly, Sept •-May) average 119 
Junior High School Principals (Monthly, Sept •-May) average 24 
Elementary School Principals (June) 118 
Junior High School Principals (June) 27 

Collection And Analysis of Data 

A several page AAP School Inventory was sent out to all the 
elementary and junior high schools In October and again in May, (see 
Appendix C) • The purpose of this Instrument was to collect data 
associated with the Implementation of crltlcaLAAP components^ . The 
data from the two reports gave the status of Implementation of AAP 
components and student needs In the beginning of the school year and 
at the end of the school year^ A comparison of the data on the two 
reports reflected changes and/or Improvements during the year^ For 
the purpose of comparing data only data from those schools (116 
elementary (89%) and 21 Junior High Schools 70%) reporting In October 
and In June were used except where noted* 

A single page "Monthly Report of Level of Operation of AAP" 
was sent to all principals in September and each succeeding month 
thereafter thru May (See Appendix D). This data was returned by a 
monthly average of 92% of the elementary school principals and 80% 
of the junior high school principals* Compilations of data responses 
was disseminated to the Superintendent's Office, The D^l vision of 
Instructional Services, Principals' Operating Assist at^t Superintendents', 
and to the directors of Tutorial Program, Homework Centers, University 
Liaison, and Non-Ini?tructional Support (See Appendix B) • Additionally, 
compilation summary reports in the area of testing, and Reading and 
Mathematics Mobilization Teams were distributed to the responsible, 
administrative program officers, 

A separate "reaction form for teachers was sent out to all 
teachers, elementary and junior high, in October (See Appendix E) . 
Teacher responses were compiled and presented in percentages for the 
reaction to each of 33 Items^ 

Also Included in the June AAP Inventory was a single page (Section 
I,. Component Assessment) consisting of a list of 14 AAP components. 
Prinr-'pals were asked to check the components they judged t have been 
educ tonally beneficial for the year and to rate the three .aost 
beneficial components* 



Delimitations 



1« Less than one hundred percent response was received on all re- 
ports throughout the year. 

2. Matched data from which the October-June results are based are 
from 116 elementary schools (89%) and 21 junior high schools (70%). 

3. The degree to which there were errors in reporting and/or 
duplication in reporting due to the difficulty of completing the 
instruments and the lack of understanding of the directions are 
not known and accounted for* 



PRESENTATION AND ANALYSIS OF DATA 



A. October and June School Reports 

October Inventories were received from 126 elementary schools 
(97%) and 22 junior high schools (73%), June Inventories were- re- 
ceived from 119 elementary schools (92%) and 27 junior high schools 
(90%)* One of the purposes of the October-June survey was to analyse 
the data collected at the beginning of the school year and at the end 
of the school year and make comparisons in order to assess the pro- 
gress and /or changes in the statuf5 of AAP in the schools throughout 
the school year. Therefore, for this purpose it became necessary to 
use the data from only those 116 elementary schools (89%) and 21 
junior high schools (70%) that returned both the October Inventory 
and the June Inventory. Any data in this section of the report not 
based on the matched sample (116 elementary schools, 21 junior high 
schools) data will be so noted. 

1, Staffing:- 

The total number of staff members in the elementary and junior 
high schools changed less than one percent from October to June. 
This fraction of one percent of change was probably due to the early 
retirement of some teachers during the latter part of the school year. 

There was a significant change in the total number of class- 
room teachers in individual schools during the year. 

An analysis of the number* of regular classroom teachers by 
individual elementary schools revealed a gain of six teachers for 
one school to a loss of nine teachers for another school between 
October and. June* Jor the junior high schools the range was from 
a gain of two teachers in one school to a loss of seven teachers in 
another school during the same period of time. 

The fluctuation in the number of regular classroom teachers was 
probably due mainly to the school system's shifting of teachers to 
equalize expenditures as well as the early retirement of some teachers 
during the latter part of the school year. 

2. Mobilization Teams: 

Superintendent's Circular No. 49, dated September 18, 1970 
describes .procedures for the establishment of reading and mathematics 
mobilization teams in each elementary and junior high school.- Func- 
tions of these teams include leadership in planning and implementa- 
tion of developmental mathematics and reading programs surveying of 
instructional materials in building, guiding faculty members in use 
of instructional strategies, support of teachers in the instruc- 
tional operations and the organizational vehicle through which intra 
and intergroup interaction for purposes of sharing promising in- 
structional practices takes place. 
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The following table reports the organization of Reading and 
Math Mobe Teams and supportive teams in the 116 elementary schools 
and 21 junior high schools for the beginning and the end of the 
school year 1971-72^ 

Included on supportive teams were special teachers, department 
chairman, grade level representatives, principals and assistant 
principals, personnel from the Departments of Supervision and In- 
struction and Reading and Mathematics, educational aides, health 
services personnel, parents, students, pupil personnel teams and 
other special consultants* Membership of the teams ranged in 
number from one to two members to five or six members each. 



Table I 



The Organization of Mobilization Teams In The D.C* Public 
Schools For October and June of School Year 1971-72 





Number Responding - 




October 




June 






Yes 


No 


Total 


Yes 


No 


Total 


Elementary Schools: 

Have a Reading Mobe Team 
Have a Math Mobe Team 
Have a Supportive Team 


116 
116 

58 


58 


116 
116 
116 


115 
114 
63 


1 
2 
53 


116 
116 
116 


Junior High Schools: 

Have a Reading Mobe Team 
Have a Math Mobe Team 
Have a Supportive Team 


21 
21 
8 


13 


21 
21 
21 

1 


21 
21 
9 


12 


21 
21 
21 



All schools reported having mobilization teams in October, 
while 50% of the elementary schools and 38% of the junior high. schools 
indicated having supportive teams as well* 

In June one of the elementary schools reported no longer having 
a Reading' or Math Mobe Team, but indicated that there was a support- 
ive team in the school. Another elementary school reported in June 
as no longer having a Math Mobe Team per se, but that the Reading 
Mobe Team served for both reading and mathematics. Five additional 
elementary schools and one additional junior high school reported 
having a supportive team in June. 

It is noted in the On-Site Study that some schools tended to have 
one mobe team functioning in the areas, of reading and mathematics* 
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3* Heterogeneous Grouping: 



The Superintendent in his May Fifth Report to the Board and 
through a subsequent circular to the field established the school 
system's commitment to the policy of heterogeneous grouping of 
students in classes* The procedure for organizing classes was 
stated as follows: 

That the grouping of children for September 1971 be 
based primarily on performance on the reading tests 
administered in May, 1971» 

That classes in given grades in a school be over- 
lapping in terms of the range of abilities in each* 

That the specifically described procedure for such 
grouping be followed • 

Section C of the AAP School Inventory requested principals to 
respond to the following questions. 

"Are the classes in your building heterogeneously grouped?" 

Yes No 

"If not, please indicate why not?" 

The table below is a summary of the responses to the above 
questions on the matched October and June reports. 

Table II 



Heterogeneous Grouping of Classes in Elementary 
and Junior High Schools in October 1971 and June 1972 







Number 


of 


Schools 






Elementary 


Junior High 




October 


June 


October 


June 


classes organized 
heterogeneously 


115 


116 




20 


21 


Classes not organized 
heterogeneously 


0 


0 




0 


0 


No response 


1 






1 




Total 


116 


116 


21 


21 



All schools making a response to the question indicated that 
cL es in their building were heterogeneously grouped th aghout 
the school year 1971-72* 
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4* Homework Centers: 



It was expected that each school determine the extent to which 

students were able to do their homework at-home and, where students 

had no effective place in which to do homework, that the school 

arrange to organize a homework center at school or assist the student 
in finding a community homework center to use. 

Table III summarizes the responses relative to the status 
of homework centers in the schools in the sample at the beginning 
and at the end of the school year 1971-72. 



Table III 



The Status of Homework Centers In The Elementary 
And Junior High Schools in October 1971 and June 1972 





Elementary 


Junior 


High 


Items 


UCu • 


June 


Oct. 


June 


Schools reporting a homework center 
Total all schools 
Percent 


60 

52% 


65 
56% 


11 

52% 


10 
48% 


Hours per week homework center is open 
Total all homework centers 
Average per homework center 


362 
6 


522 
8 


64 
5.8 


Oi. J 

8.2 


Hours per week homework center is staffed 
Total all homework centers 
Average p^r homework center 


347.5 
5.8 


436 
6.7 


59 
5.4 


81.5 
8.2 


Hours per week homework center is open 
but not staffed 

Total all centers 
Average per center 


14.5 
.2 


86 
1.3 


5 

.4 


0 


Maximum number of students center can 
accommodate at one time 
Total all centers 
Average per center 


2,222 
37 


2,731 
42 


434 
39 


414 
41 


Average number of students using 
center in a typical day 
Total all centers 
Average per center 


1,318 

22 


1,407 
22 


220 
20 


176 
18 



In October 52% of the elementary and the junior high schools 
in the matched sample reported having a homework center and in June 
567 and 48?» respectively reported having n homework center 
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All analysis of the data from all the elementary schools (126) 
and all the junior high schools (22) reporting in October revealed 
that 50% of the elementary schools and 55% of the Junior high schools 
had homework centers. Of the total number of 119 elementary schools 
and 27 junior high schools reporting in June the percent having home- 
work centers was 56% of the elementary and 48% of the Junior high 
schools. 

Table III reveals that on an average homework centers were open 
approximately six to eight hours a day and accommodated approximately 
18 to 22 students a day throughout the year. 

. On the October report there were fifty-six elementary schools 
and ten junior high schools reporting no homework centers. The 
responses made by these schools as to what was needed to get a 
center started are shown in the following table. 



Table IV 



Statement of School Needs In Order ^ " 
To Implement Homework Centers - 



Needs 


Schools Responding 


Elementary 


Junior High 


Total 


Supervisory personnel (paiu 
and/or voluntary) 


40 


6 


46 


More time (in planning stage) 


8 


1 


9 


Interested pupils 


3 


3 


6 


Facilities 


3 




3 


Other responses: 








No need for a center 
Students are bussed and/or 
cannot remain after school 


7 
6 




7 
6 



For the schools reporting no homework center in October, the 
main need cited was for personnel to staff the centers. Several 
school principals indicated that they had begun a center earlier, 
but discontinued it when funding was cut off (extra duty pay for 
teachers) . 

On the June report the schools reporting no homework center 
were asked to give reasons why. Fifty-one elementary schools and 
eleven junior high schools reported no homework center in June. 
The /easons are shown in Table V. Again it is noted that * he main 
problem connected with homework centers is personnel, eitl»cr paid 
or voluntary, or special funding. 



Table V 



Reasons For Not Having Homework Centers 





Schools Responding 


Re*? sons 


Elementary 


Jr. High 


Total 


Unable to get volunteers to super- 
vise cenlwr, (no funds) 


22 


8 


30 


Provisions at home and/or in 
neighborhQod 


11 


1 


12 


Parents' objections to students 
remaining after school ,(safety, 
other circumstances) 


12 


- 


' 12 ■ 


Tutoring and/or other programs 
instead 


6 


1 


7 


Not needed 


5 


«• 


5 


Lack of student participation, 
interest 


2 


2 


4 


Lack of facilities 


2 




2 


Most children are bussed 


1 




1 


Partially functional during year 




1 


1 



5. University Liaison: 

The Academic Achievement Project called upon D.C. Schools to 
become involved in programs with area universities and colleges in 
order to improve the quality of pre and in-service education for 
teachers, to establish workshops in curriculum, to establish a bank 
of consultants for both the school system and the colleges, and to 
provide supportive services to students. 

As of the October report 95 elementary schools (82%) of ths 116 
in the matched group and 19 junior high schools (90%) of the matched 
group of 21 reported having a college or university program. By 
June the number of elementary schools increased to 104, or 90% of the 
schools, while the junior high school number remained the same. The 
number of colleges or universities associated with an individual 
school ranged from one to a high of six for one elementary school 
with the same ratio applying to junior high schools. 



In an analysis of all elementary and all junior high schools 
reporting for October and June, it is noted that over 90% of them 
reported that they had one or more university liaison programs in 
their schools. 

Table VI lists the universities and colleges with programs 
in the public schools as well as the number of schools per college 
or university. The colleges and universities are listed in order 
of the greatest number of elementary schools served as of June 1972. 
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Table VI 



Colleges And Universities With Liaison Programs In The 
Elementary And Junior High Schools, School Year 1971-72 



Number of Schools 







Elementary 


Junior High 


Total 


CollecG/Universitv 


Oct. 


June 


Oct. 


June 


Oct. j 


June 


1. 


C. Teachers College 


56 


56 


14 


12 


70 


68 


^. 


r cticJ.ct 1 uxLy uux xcgc 


33 


46 


7 


13 


40 


59 


3. 


Howard Un ive r s i t y 


25 


35 


9 


9 


34 


44 


4. 


George Washington University 


21 


22 


6 


5 


27 


27 


5. 


American University 


7 


' 22 


3 ■ 


3 


10 


25 


6. 


Maryland University 


19 


22 


1 


1 


20 


23 


7. 


Catholic University 


7 


9 


1 


2 


8 


11 


8. 


Bowie State 


6 


7 


0 


1 


6 


' 8 


9. 


Washington Technical Institute 


4 


3 


3 


4 


■7 


7 


10 


\lCwL«KC UvJWtl UftA J« V C J> O JL U jr 


4 


4 


0 


1 


4 


5 




Laiiromxa bcace 




. 5 


0 


0 


3 


5 


12. 


Trinity College 


A 




0 


0 


4 


3 


13. 


Mount Vernon College 


1 

I 


O 

o 


A 
U 


u 


1 
1 




14. 


Dumbarton College 


9 


n 
I 


0 


u 


A 

y 


9 


15. 


University of Colorado 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 




16. 


University of Massachusetts 




\ 


U 


U 


O 




17. 


Antioch College 


1 




0 


0 


1 


1 


18 


Hawthrone 


0 




0 


0 


0 




19. 


Montgomery College 


0 




0 


0 


0 




20. 


Bennett College 


0 




0 


0 


0 




21. 


' COE College (Iowa) 


0 




0 


0 


0 




22. 


Washington School of Psycharity 


0 




0 


0 


0 




23. 


Columbia Union 


2 




0 


0 


2 




24. 


Itranaculata College 


2 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


25. 


National Cathedral 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


26. 


Virginia State 


0 . 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 



A total of twenty-six colleges and universities were listed as 
having some type of liaison program with the schools in June as op- 
posed to nineteen in October. D.C. Teachers College Federal City 
College, Howard University, and George Washington University ranked 
first, second, third, and fourth respectively in liaison programs 
with the greater number of schools both in October and in June. 
American University and Maryland University exchanged fifth and 
sixth positions between October and June. Catholic University re- 
r.ained seventh. 

The college and university involvement in the schools consisted 
of a variety of programs and involved many public school students and 
college staff members. It is difficult to assess in a precise way 
the impact of the programs in terms of mere numbers of students 
served Obviously a cultural program or an administrative internship 
program affect students in a different way than a tutoring program. 
Sowfver, with this in' mind, 'Table VII and Vin, present data -on types 
of programs and number of students reached by each in October and in 
June. 



Table VII 

Types of College/University Liaison Programs, 
Number of Students Reached, and Number of College Staff 
Involved In The Elementary Schools In October 1971 and 

June 1972 



Number 



Types of Programs 

1. Student Teaching- 

2. Tutorial 

3. Staff Development 

4. Cultural Programs 

5. Sharing Physical Facilities 

6. Staff Exchange 

7. Attendance at Sports Events 

8. Administrative Internship 

9. Observation and Participa- 

tion 

10. Counseling 

11. Student Social Workers 

12. Other 

T" Total 



Oct. June 



110 
53 
45 
9 
9 
5 
4 
2 



244 



177 
73 
51 
22 
43 
6 
9 
7 

8 
1 
3 
7 

~407 



Students 



Oct. 



3,686 
852 
473 
585 
440 
255 
56 
10 



98 



6,455 



June 



9,272 
3,142 
1,237 
4,575 
945- 
269 
635 
283 

1,661 
10 
10 
155 

22,194 



Col. Staff 



Oct. 



157 
247 
87 
31 
46 
36 
13 
2 



628 



ERIC 



45 



Table VIII 



Types of College /University Liaison Programs, 
Number of Students Reached, and Number of College Staff 
Involved In the Junior High Schools In October 1971 and 

June 1972 



Types of Programs 


Number 


Students 


Col. Si:aff 


Oct. 


June 


Oct. 


June 


Oct. 


June 


1. Student Teaching 


18 


32 


1,462 


4,138 


31 


60 


2. Tutorial 


13 


18 


197 


863 


10 


42 


3. Staff Development 


3 


7 


107 


385 


4 


14 


4. Cultural Programs 


5 


11 


2,515 


3,172 


3 


7 


5. Attendance at Sports Events 




2 




40 




1 


6, Administrative Int&rnshi-p 


1 , 


- 1 


1,515 


1,542 


. 1 


- 2 . 


7. Observation and Participa- 














tion 




1 




90 




2 


8. Counseling 


3 


5 


293 


595 


3 


11 


9. Portal Schools 


2 


1 


907 


899 


8 


5 


10. Other 




3 




68 




3 


Total 


45 ■ 


81 


6.996 


11,792 


60 


147 



The total number of college and university programs in the schools 
increased by 67% in the elementary schools and 80% in the junior high 
schools during the school year 1971-72* However, the number of colleges 
and universities increased by only 37%. It is significant to point out 
that the number of programs within a particular school sponsored by a 
college or university ranged from one to a high of five in each of five 
elementary schools and from one to a high of seven in one junior high 
school* Howard University led all colleges and universities in having 
multiple programs in a particular school. 

The number of students reached by the various programs showed an - 
increase of 243% in the elementary schools and 69% in the junior high 
schools from October to June. There was also a significant increase 
in the college staff working with the- schools* 7 

It is assumed that the increased interaction evidenced between . 
the colleges and universities and public schools during the school 
year vras mutually beneficial in the adaption o£ these institutions to 
more effective programs and services to students. 

6. Tutorial Program: 

The tutorial program is designed to reinforce regular classroom 
instruction by offering enrichment and individual attention to students 
who have demonstrated need for assistance in reading and mathematics. 
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This program utilizes all possible resources including cross-age and 
cross-pupil tutoring, community (parent) tutors, senior high school 
student tutors, and university student tutors. 

The number of elementary and junior high schools with tutorial 
programs in October 1971 and in June 1972 are shown in the table below. 



Table IX 

Tutorial Programs In The Elementary and Junior 
High Schools In October 1971 and In June 1972 







Number 


of Schools ' 






Elementary 


Junior Hieh 




October 


June 


'October 


June 


Schools reporting operating 
tutorial programs 


109 


114 


17 


20 




Schools reporting no tutorial 
programs 


5 


2 


3 


1 




Schools not responding to the 
questions 


2 




1 






Total 


116 ' 


116 


2i 


21 



Of the 116 elementary schools and 21 junior high schools in the 
matched sample 94% and 81?^ respectively reported having a tutorial program 
in October. These percentages increased to 98% of the elementary schools 
and 95% of the junior high schools in June. 

An analysis of the data from all the elementary and junior high 
schools reporting in October and June revealed that over 90% of the 
elementary schools and over 80% oTf^ the junior high schools had tutorial 
programs for both reports. Also revealed was the fact that 8,512 ele- 
mentary students were tutored in October and 11,247 in Jun'^, whereas 
In the junior high schools the number of students tutored were 2,554 in 
October and 3,614 in June. 

The two elementary schools and one junior high school shown in 
Table IX, as not responding to the tutorial question in October reported 
having a tutorial program in June,- Of^the five-elementary schools re- 
porting no program in October onl^_two reported not having one in June. 
The reason given by both schools in October and in June was the lack of 
tutors. The three junior high schools not having a program in October 
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reported having one in June* However, another junior high school 
reported that it no longer had a tutorial program* The reason cited 
was that funds were needed, but not available* 

Table X lists the number of students identified as needing and 
receiving tutorial help as well as those needing but not receiving 
help in specific subject areas, based on the data from the schools in the 
the matched sample* 
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The totals for all 116 elementary schools and all 21 junior high 
schools in the matched group are showrn in Table X» However, only 59% 
of the elementary schools and 67% of junior high schools in this group 
reported a discrepancy between the number of students identified as 
needing tutorial help and those receiving tutorial help in October. 
The percentages were 58 and 14 respectively in June. It may be 
pointed out that the total number of children shown as needing 
tutorial help in these schools may not represent a true number in the 
sense that it is highly conceivable that the same students counted as 
needing help in reading may also be included in the number needing 
help in math. In other words the same student could need tutorial 
help in reading, math and in other subjects and thus be included in 
all three totals. However, it is significant to note that over half 
of the students reported as needing help in reading and math in 
October were not receiving help. This number dropped to less than^ 
fifty percent in the elementary schools in June, but remained well 
over fifty percent in the^juuior high schools. 

The 67 elementary schools and 14 junior high schools showing a 
discrepancy in June gave the following reasons. The number of schools 
citing each reason is notated by the numbers (in parenthesis for ele- 
mentary, underlined for junior high) at the end of each statement. 



Some schools 


gave more than one reason. 




1* 


There is 


a shortage of tutors. (49) 11 




2. 


There is 


insufficient staff personnel (7) 3 




3. 


There is 


a lack of para-professional help. 


(3) 


4. 


There is 


a lack of funds. 3 




5. 


There is 


a lack of materials and facilities. 


(2) 


6. 


Students 


refuse to remain after school. (2) 


1 


7. 


There is 


a lack of student cooperation. (1) 


1 


8. 


There are many pupil absentees. 1, 





The main reason for the discrepancies in the tutorial program was 
the need for, or the lack of tutors for the great numbers of children 
needing service* However, as a group the schools were serviced by a 
great number of tutors, as attested to by the data presented in Table 
XI. 
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A total of 6,245 tutors were reported for June, an Increase of 56% 
over October • This number included 3,579 tutors from sources other 
than within the school; however, tutors from within the school comprised 
the largest single source of tutors followed by colleges and universities • 

The ratios of tutors to students receiving tutorial help in 
October were 1 to 3 in the elementary schools and 1 to 9 in the junior 
high schools* In June the ratios were 1 to 2 and 1 to 3 respectively. 
Whereas the number of junior high school tutors increased the number 
of students receiving help decreased from October to June. 

• The coordinator of the tutorial program in 46% of the elementary 
schools was the counselor followed by a teacher (17%), and a reading 
specialist and/or reading resource teacher in 10% of the schools* 
Eight schools listed joint coordinators* Twenty-four percent of the 
junior high schools listed counselors as the tutorial coordinator and 
- 24% listed teachsre as -tke -loordinator followed by reading specialists . 
(14%) and assistant principals (14%). 

7. Individualized Instruction: 

The tutorial program is intended to supplement the efforts of the 
classroom teacher in raising reading and mathematics levels. That pro- 
gram is largely dependent upon the voluntary assistance of parents, 
students, former teachers and other persons. However most schools 
have as part of their faculties staff members who may be in a 
position to provide some form of tutoring: that is, to teach, guide 
or instruct on an individual basis (or in very small group instruction) 
for a particular purpose. These faculty members usually include the 
Reading Specialist, Counselor ♦ Mind Teacher or paid para-professionals. 
This individualized instruction is in addition to regular classroom 
instruction. 

Section E of the MP School Inven tory^ requested principals to 
report the number of students receiving individualized instruction 
(or in groups not exceeding three students) from employed school 
personnel. Areas of instruction reported included reading, mathematics 
and other subjects. 

Matched data from the 116 elementary schools and 21 junior high 
schools are presented in Table XII. 
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The data in Table XII reveal that 387o more elementary students 
and 1437o more junior high students received individualized instruction 
in June than in October, or in the beginning of the school year 1971-72, 

In the areas of reading and math, children receiving individualized 
instruction from paid paraprofessionals and other paid personnel showed 
the greatest increase. For each group the increase in numbers of 
children was over 1007o in the junior high schools and in the elementary 
schools. Other paid personnel included principals, assistant princi- 
pals, special teachers, librarians, pupil personnel teams, sight 
conservationists, hearing specialists, speech therapists, resource 
teachers, and released classroom teachers. 

As expected the reading specialist accounted for the greater 
number of children receiving individualized instruction in reading, 
throughout the school year. 

The vast majority of the students receiving individualized 
instruction from local professionals were being tutored in the areas 
of reading and math in keeping with the goals of AAP, 

8. Testing Program: 

The October Inventory requested the schools to respond to questions 
relating to the city-wide standardized testing program. The June 
report requested similar information relative to the administering of 
the California Test Bureau criterion-referenced test. 

The schools were asked to indicate areas of difficulty in the 
testing program, if any, and to explain the nature of the difficulty. 

The Standardized Tests: 

All 116 elementary schools and all 21 junior high schools reported 
administering the standardized test. The areas of difficulty, niunber 
of schools reporting difficulty and the explanations of the difficulties 
follow: 

Difficulty with the administration of the standardized test was 
reported by fifteen elementary schools and three junior high schools. 
Explanations given were: 

Elementary Schools 

1, Decisions^as to children hostile to testing 

2, Make-ups for absentees 

3, Limited vocabulary of non-English speaking students 
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4* Securing enough specific tests 

5# Cumbersome, poorly set up primary tests 

6. Shortage of monitors and proctors 

7* Hot weather, unbearable building 

Junior High Schools 

1. Lack of proctors 

2. Poor physical facilities for testing 

3o Lack of test administration knowledge on part of 
some teachers 

There was difficulty concerning the availability of test results 
reported by nine elementary schools and four junior high schools. The 
explanation given by elementary schools was that the results were very 
late in arriving. The junior high schools stated that scores were re- 
ceived by homeroom sections and thus caused some difficulty iri the 
distribution to subject area teachers. 

The third difficulty, understanding objectives of the testing 
program, was reported by two elementary schools and no junior high 
schools. The elementary schools cited difficulty in securing class 
coverage for the purpose of in-service workshops on the objectives. 

There was difficulty reported in the area of understanding 
testing procedures by six elementary schools and one junior high 
school. Explanations given were: 

Elementary School 

1. Logistics, involved in getting students identification 
numbers 

2. Difficult procedures for administering primary test 
(time element) 

3. Lack of know-how on the part of some teachers 

Junior High Schools 

1. Lack of know-h on part of new teachers 

Six elementary schools (no junior high schools) reported some 
difficulty with the interpretation of test results. Many teachers 
did not understand how to do an item analysis to determine the type of 
skill involved with a test item. Scheduling 'workshops created the 
problem of class coverage; Some teachers were not pleased with using 
large city norms as opposed to national norms. 

The utilization of test results caused some difficulty for twelve 
elementary schools and six junior high schools. Explanation cited were: 
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Elementary Schools 



1. Teachers unwilling to make profiles 

2. ' Teachars lacking knowledge in making profiles 

3. Belief that results not representative of students* 
achievement 

Junior High School 

1. Printout needed for each student for each test 

2. Need of some teacher for in-service training 

3. Lack of nowledge concerning profiling and item 
analysis 

The last area of difficulty reported by sevente a elementary 
schools and one junior high school was the reporting of test results 
to parents. The main explanation given was that few parents responded 
to invitations to discuss tes*" ^sults. Other explanations given by 
one elementary school each »are ^ne difficulty in explaining grade 
equivalent to parents aw he conflicting instructions received by 
the- school as to how to report test results. 

The Criterion-referenced Tests: 

One elementary school did not indicate whether the California Test 
Bureau criterion-referenced test was administered this school year. 
The other 115 elementary schools administered the test. Ten of the 
twenty-one junior high schools administered the criterion-referenced 
test. 

Eight elementary schools and one junior high school stated that 
there was some difficulty in the administration of the criterion- 
referenced test. The difficulty in the elementary schools centered 
on the selection of texts as references iv. that the range did not 
allow for advanced and slow readers. Also there was a lack of proctors 
reported. Some manuals and materials were received late. The junior 
high school stated tb"*" many teachers did not understand test adminis- 
tration. 

Fifteen elementary schools cited a problem with the availability 
of test results. It was stated that results were late in arriving, 
that only one copy of class record sheets and in some cases pupils* 
scores were received, and that some teachers did not receive all of 
their class record. 

Three eletnentary schools and one junior high school cited some 
difficulty related to understanding the objectives of the testing 
program. The tiletr itary schools revealed a need for in-service 
training. The junior high school stated that many teachers question 
the reasons for giving the test. 
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Only one junior high school listed a difficulty related to 
understanding testing procedures and this was due to th^ questioning 
of the procedures by some teachers • 



Seven elementary schools and two junior high schools reported 
difficulty related to the interpretation of test results <, Explanations 
given were: 

Elementary Schools 

, — 1. The limited selection of texts invalidated feests_ as a 
measure of a variety of performance levels 
2* Terminology used on individual reports was ambiguous 
and not related to objectives 

3. Books used in the classroom not the same as those on 
which tests were based 

4. Discrepancies between test results and teachers' 
assessment 

5. Some teachers lack adequate background in test and 
measurement 

6. Results were too complicated 

Junior High Schools 

1. Teachers lack understanding „etween percentile and 
grade equivalent 

1. Entire equivalent staff development session needed for 
interpretation of test results 

Twenty-two of the elementary schools and two of the junior high 
schools expressed difficulty in the utilization of test results. 
Explanations given were: 

Elementary Schools 

1^ Books on the master reference list different from 
those used in some classes 

2. Tests administered too late in year, for full 
utilization of results 

3. Limited choice and range of referenced texts caused 
many childret^ co be without prescriptions 

4. Some teacher, lack knowledge of test utilization 

5. Reluctance >f some teachers 

6. Additional workshops needed 

Junior High Schools 

1. Tests not actually related to our objectives 

2. Lack of time, effort and resources to develop skills 
needed 
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9, Non- Instructional Supports: 



Obviously children who are hungry, who are in poor physical health 
or who are inadequately clothed are not in a position to learn most 
effectively in school. The purposes of the Academic, Achievement Project 
component on Non-Instructional Supports is to identify those children 
who evidence these needs and to provide supportive services to over- 
come them. 

Section I of the AA? School Inventory requested principals to 
take on inventory of the number of students needing breakfast and 
lunch, clothing services and health services. The Inventory also 
identified the number of students receiving t se services, and gave 
the principals an opportunity to give reason ^r any discrepancy 
between services needed and services provide ' . 

Table XIII gives the results of the inventory taken by the princi- 
pals in October, 1971 and in June, 1972. Reasons given by the principals 
for discrepancies are listed. below in the discussion of each service. 
The number of elementary schooLprincipals citing a particular reason is 
noted by the numbers in parenthesis, while the number of junior high 
school principals citing a particular reason is indicated by the under- 
lined number following the reason listed. 

As of June, 1,492 more elementary school students had been identi- 
fied as needing breakfast than previously identified in October. Although 
it is shown that 1,629 more students were being served breakfast in 
June, there was still a discrepancy of 3,534 students not being served 
as opposed to 3,669 in October. This discrepancy in June was compiled 
by only 18 of the 116 elementary schools reporting, or 16% of the 
schools reporting. The reasons given by the principals of these 
schools were: 

!• Students do not report for breakfast, (18) 

2. Some parents are able to provide breakfast in the home, but 
desire for' their child to be served lunch at school. (7) 

3. Some students express a dislike for cold cereal. (2) 

4. Some parents fail to complete applications for breakfast/lunch. 
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One Junior high school reported serving 25 students breakfast 
in October. It was stated that this was the quota established by 
Food Services o No junior high school reported a quota for June. 

Four elementary schools showed a discrepancy in their lunch program 
in June; however, overall there was no discrepancy shown for all the 
elementary schools combined. The total discrepancy shown in the 
junior high school lunch program in June was 1,145 students not being 
served.^ This total resulted from the report of four schools or 197c 
of the junior high schools reporting. The reasons cited for the 
discrepancies in the lunch program were as follows: 

1. Some parents fail to submit lunch applications. (1) 2 

2. Teenagers prefer french fries and sodas. 1^ 

3. Students do not report for lunch. (1) 

4. Students dislike the food. (1) 

5. Students prefer to make purchase from neighborhood stores. (1) 

6. It is unknown. 1^ 

The discrepancy in clothing services was down by 73% to 45 
students in 17 elementary schools in June, while the discrepancy rose 
17% to 1,551 students in the junior high schools. .An analysis of 
individual schools showed that only seven junior high schools or 33% 
of those reporting accounted for this discrepancy. The reasons stated 
were : 

1. The needed sizes and/or kinds of clothing was not available. (11) 2 

2. Many students refuse to accept clothing because of self -pride and/o 
because the clothing is not*of the latest styles. (3) 4 

3. Some of the students are not identified as Title I. (1) 

4. The center is located in another part of the city. 1, 

5. All needs are not known. 1^ 

6. No response. (6).!^ 

The non-instructional service wherein there was a discrepancy in 
the most schools, on both levels, was Health Services. A discrepancy 
totaling 3,181 children in 66 elementary schools, (57% of those 
reporting) and 1,213 children in 17 Junior high schools (81% of those 
reporting) was reported for June. In each case these numbers reflect 
a decrease in the discrepancy given for October. The reasons given by 
principals of these schools are listed below: 

1. Parents and pupils are indifferent and fail to keep appointment s. 

(27) 10 

2. We have had great difficulty in obtaining needed dental service. 
(13) 2 

3. Some of the students have futuie appointments. (8) 4 

4. There has been a lack of doctor service in the school. (12) 

5. Some of the conditions cleared up without treatment. (3) 6 

6. We have had inadequate nursing service this year. (9) 
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7. There are not enough resources available. (6) 2 

a Parents and pupils lack proper transportation. (5) 

l\ There is a Umitod number of staff and a limited amount of 

10. rperial"pra;eme!;t-or therapy is needed for pupils with severe 

1.1. T^^ereX; beL a lack of follow-u.p information from visual, 
dental and podiatry screening programs. U) . . „. i 

ThMe'are regulations restricting -the treatment of ninors. 1 . 
Steniive absenteeism has~au*ed «ny children to miss services. 1 



12. 
13. 



Hoht elementary schools and one junior high school did not 
respoS'as to ""sons for discrepancies in their health service program. 

,„iitL:r.sr.^ireTLr^^^^^ 

to use mobile dental unxts. 

The capacity of the school system to provide needed resources to 
. A . 5n ^S areas of food, clothinfi and health is only one factor 
students xn ^he.areas of tooa ^he reasons cited attest, 

limiting implementation of ^'j^'^PJ^^a factor to be dealth with, 
however the discrepancies still remain a taccor uu 

Of all the schools in the matched sample seventeen of the elementary 

receiving services. 

The following Table shows the total number of students reported 
receiving service! by aU the schools that reported in October and 
all schools reporting in June« 



Table Xllla 



Students Receiving Non-Instructional 
Support In All Schools Reporting 



Number of Students 



October 



Elem. 

N=126 



Jr. High 
N=22 



Elem* 

N=119 



Jijme 



Jr* High 
N=27 



F ood Services 
Breakfast provided 
Lunches provided 

C lothing Services 
Clothing provided 

Health Services 
Specific referrals 
Receiving Service 



19,226 
35,051 



3,631 



7,243 
3,451 



25 
6,509 



392 



5,497 
3,196 



18,916 
35,640 



6,217 



12,337 
9,120 



7,908 
1,060 



7,424 
6,084 



10. Minimum Floors: 

The Superintendent's May Fifth Report states that minimum floors 
in reading and mathematics have been developed and serve to establish 
a point of reference for performance expectations foi students at a 
given level. Further the instruction by teachers in the classroom is 
to be geared to the appropriate floors, and the minimxim floors are to 
be used as the reference criteria for reporting student progress to 
parents. 

A report of the' number of regular classroom teachers using 
"Senuential Inventory of Reading Skills" and "Specific Objectives for 
Pupil Performance in Mathematics" for the development of diagnostic 
methods, the diagnosis of individual students, the development of 
prescriptive materials, as a basis of classroom instruction, as a 
basis of contacts with tutors, and in communication iri-th parents was 
given by principals for October and for June. 

These numbers are presented in percentage of total regular 
classroom teachers reported in the 116 elementary schools and the 
21 junior high schools reporting for October and June. 

Table XIV gives a comparison of the use of minimum floors for 
October beginning of the school year, and June, end of the school year^ 
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In June principals reported that on the average approximately 
757o of the elementary school teachers were using the minimum floors 
in the various instructional modes while junior high school principals 
reported that 31% of their teachers were using them* Comparison of 
the June report with the October report showed an increase of usage 
for. both elementary and junior high school teachers of about 7 to 11 
percent. Considering that the minimum floors represent curriculum 
materials in reading and mathematics, it is not surprising that the 
junior high school report shows a lesser percentage than does the 
elementary report. 

Increased usage of the minimum floors by teachers during the year 
was probably due to a better understanding of minimum floors and to 
practical application, by teachers as the year progressed. 

11. Staff Development: 

The Superintendent's May Fifth Report states that a comprehensive 
program of staff development has been initiated and geared to meet the 
specific needs of school personnel so that they can cope more success- 
fully with the critical components of the Academic Achievement Project* 
The staff development program seeks to give assistance to teachers by 
conducting ongoing in-service activities, cross-school in-service 
activities, regional workshops, leadership training and special 
university-sponsored courses. 

One section of the AAP School Inventory, consisted of a three page 
staff development activity survey form to be completed by the principals 
of all elementary and junior high schools in October and again in June. 
The principals were instructed to indicate the number and type of staff 
development activities implemented for their teachers, parents, and 
tutors for September and October, on the October report, and from 
November through Jun6, on the June report. All activities involving 
reading and/or mathematics skills, regardless of the subject matter 
area, were to^be included as well as the number of participants 
(teachers;^arents and/or tutors), and the number of hours each 
activity was held. Also to be designated was whether the activity 
was Mobe Team implemented and whether it was on-site (in their own 
school) or off -site (at some other location). 

The degree of participation by teachers, parents and tutors in 
staff development is presented in man hours. Man hours were computed 
by multiplying the number of participants (teachers, parents and tutors) 
in each type of activity by the number of hours the activity was held. 

Data from the October report was compiled for 116 elementary 
schools and 19 junior high schools which had reported by February 1972. 
This data was distributed to the appropriate department heads and com- 
ponent directors in April 1972. . 
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The data in this report is from the matched sample of the 116 
elementary schools and 21 junior high schools submitting reports in 
October 1971 and in June 1972. 

\ Table XV gives the total man hours of staff development spent by 

teachers, parents, and tutors in the elementary and junior high schools • 
A more detailed breakdown listing types of activity for each level is 
presented in Tables XV, A thru E, located in Appendix A. 

A total of 5,341 staff development activities were reported in the 
elementary schools accounting for some 394,053 teacher manhours, 35,611 
parent manhours, and 80,109 tutor man hours. Based on an average 
number of 3,356 professional staff members in these elementary schools 
during the school year, the man hours spent per teachers during the 
year amounts to about 117.4 man hours. 

A total of 587 staff development activities were reported In the 
junior high schools accounting for 95,448 teacher man hours, 8,615 
parent man hours, and 25,318 tutor man hours. Based on an average 
number of 1,244 professional staff members in the junior high schools 
during the year the number of man hours spent per teacher during the 
year was about 76c7. 

The 117.4 man hours per elementary school teacher and 76.7 man 
hours per junior high school teacher is brought into perspective when 
it is noted that a number of days were set aside during the school 
year for staff development. There were in addition, many released 
time activities, demonstrations, faculty meetings, workshops for 
individuals, small groups and entire faculties, and grade level 
meetings throughout the year. Many of these activities were held 
during non-school hours, especially Mobe Team planning sessions, 
exhibits and workshops. Also included in some reports were activities 
held prior to September 1971. One such activity was the Summer Leader- 
ship Training Institute held for four weeks during June and July, 1971 
which included 286 school personnel. Additional Mobe Team planning 
sessions were conducted prior to the official opening of school. 

Also to be considered is the probability of some duplication in 
reporting of activities and participants. Finally there is the possi- 
bility of overlapping of some October and June reports, since some 
October reports were received as late as February, 1972 and included 
a'^ivlties subsequent to the months of September and October 1971. 

It is apparent therefore that the data received in this portion 
the report may be somewhat limited in reliability; and conclusions 
should be drawn from it with discretion. However the data is useful 
in presenting the broad pattern of staff development activities and 
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the comparative involvement of the several groups. Certainly there 
is no doubt that an exceptionally large amount of staff development 
activities- was conducted in the schools this year. 

In the elementary schools 96% of the staff development for teachers 
was Mobe Team implemented, whereas 90% was Mobe Team implemented in the 
junior high schools. The majority of this staff development was on- 
site in the form of classroom demonstrations, school meetings and work- 
shops • 

Although these staff development activities have been reported 
through the mechanism of the Mobe Team structure, it should not be 
assumed that all these activities were necessarily created or produced 
by the Mobe Team. In fact a very large proportion of these staiif 
development activities were produced in the local schools by the 
supervisors in the Department of Elementary Supervision and Instruc- 
tion, the supervisors in the Department of Mathematics, the Depart- 
ment of English, the Language Arts Department, the Anacostia 
Community School, the Model School Division and other central 
offices. However the Mobe Teams played a unique role in establishing 
the channels through which these staff development services were 
funneled. 

Of the total amount of man hours spent in staff development 
during the school year 77% was spent by teachers, 167o by tutors 
and 7% by parents in the elementary schools. In the junior high 
schools 74% was spent by teachers, 207^ by tutors and 6% by parents. 

More staff development time was devoted in reading related 
activities than to the math related activities. It is also noted ^ 
that the greater amount of time was spent in staff development during 
the first two months of the school year as opposed to any other two 
month period. 

B . Monthly JRe port of Level of Operat ion, of „AAP 

This report. Part II of the AAP School Invento_ry;, "Monthly 
Report of Level of Operation of AAP", provided central administrators 
on a month-to-month basis with the judgment of the principal as to the 
level of operation of each of the AAP components in his school. These 
reports were submitted monthly by the principal to the Departments of 
Research and Evaluation where the data was consolidated, organized by 
componeuLs, by administrative division and by level. Feedback was 
. provided each month on a school by school basis directly to each of 
the component directors, each of the Operating Assistant Superinten- 
dents, the Assistant Superintendent for the AAP, the Associate Super- 
intendent for Instruction and the Superintendent of Schools. 
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As experience demonstrated the need, modifications in the use 
and structure of the instrument were made. The Departments of 
Research and Evaluation in associ-^t-ion with the Division of Instruc- 
tion formulated ''Guidelines for Principals and On-Site Assessors 
for M onthly Report of Level of Operati on _ofj^AP" as the basis for 
standardization in the use of the instrument. The instrument was 
changed in October from a 5-point scale to a 4-point scale and the 
September data converted to the 4-point base. "Homework Center" was 
added as a reporting component. "Use of Minimum Floors'* was changed 
to name each of the two curriculum publications; and Mobe Teams was 
changed to list both Reading and Mathematics Mobilization Teams. 

1. Validity Studies: 

Naturally the question may arise as to the validity of the 
responses given by the principals with respect to their evaluation 
of the various components on these monthly forms. Two studies were 
made which indicate that there was a high level of agreement between 
the principals' self ratings and that of independent assessors. The 
first study, "Comparative Analysis of AAP Level of Operation as Re- 
ported by Principals and Independent Assessors", submitted to the 
Superintendent in November 1971 analyzed the responses of teams of 
assessors who visited selected group of schools at the Superintendent's 
request in September 1971. These assessors were central administrative 
and supervisory officers. This study indicated that there was a very 
high level of agreement between the school rating by its principal and 
the independent rating by a school officer assessor; and that further, 
where significant differences did occur, that the independent central 
officer assessor generally ranked the school at a higher level of 
operation than did the principal himself* 

The second study compared the data gathered by the operating 
assistant superintendents in their February 1972 quarterly assess- 
ment of each school with the Principal's school, evaluations for 
that month. The data suggest that, on the average, the principals' 
self -ratings and the operating assistant superintendents' indepen- 
dent assessments are in substantial agreement. For both the 
elementary schools and the junior high schools, the mean difference 
system-wide for any specific component do not exceed 0.2 of a point 
on a 4.0 point scale. 

Furthermore, there is evidence that the monthly feedback 
mechanism described above to encourage dialogue and follow-up 
by central officers tended to mediate unrealistic assessment 
judgments, particularly over a period of time. 

2. End of the Year Report: 

The purpose of this end of the year report is to provide an 
assessment of the levol of operation of each of the AAP components 
at the end of the year, and, on an on-going basis, to show the level 
of operation of each component during the course of the year. 
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The final level of operation report submitted by principals 
for the 1971-72 school year is for the month of May 1972. Tables 
XVI and XVII give the number of elementary schools and junior high 
schools reported at each level of operation for each of the compo- 
nents for the beginning and ending months* Because not all schools 
reported their status each month, an absolute comparison of level 
of operation would not be valid unless the comparison were made on 
the basis of only those schools reporting in both the months under 
consideration* This was not considered of maximum importance during 
the school year because those reports were primarily for the pur- 
pose of providing assessment feedback. However for the end of the 
year comparison, Tables XVI and XVII include only those schools 
reporting in both September and May. Figures 1 and 2 show in graphic 
form the mean score level of operation for the data presented In 
Tables XVI and XVII. 
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LEVEL OF. OPERATION, BY NUMBER OF SCHOOLS AND MEAN SCORE 
?0R SCHOOLS REPORTING IN BOTH THE MONTHS OF SEPTEMBER 1971 AND MAY 197' 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 





Number of . 


Schools by Level of Operation 
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Component 
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Almost 
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Only 

Slightly 

Operational 
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Sept. 


May 


Sept. 
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May 
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..f Reading Skills" 
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Note; Only 126 schopls which reported in both September and May are included im 
the above report; however » In a few instances ^ schools did not report iox 
all comj. -ents* • 



Homework Centers were not a part of the September instrument. 
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LEVEL OF OPERATION, BY NUMBER OF SCHOOLS AND MEAN SCORE 
FOR SCHOOLS REPORTING IN BOTH THE MONTHS OF SEPTEMBER 1971 AND MAY 19" 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
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Note: Only 27 schools which reported in both September and May are incl ded In 
the above report; however^ in a few instances^ schools did not report for 
all components. > 



Homework Centers were np€ a part of the September instrument* 
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OPERATION OF MOSE TEAM 
Resdltig Mobe Teas 

Use of "sequential Inventory 
of Reeding Skills" 

USE OF MIKIMU'M FLOORS 

Use of "Specific rbjcctlv**'? 

for Pupil Performance In 

mtheaetlcs" 

TUTORUL PROfiPAH 



The mean score used to define the level of operation of the 
component is as follows: 



3.5 


- 4.0: 


Fully Operational 


2.5 


- 3.4: 


Almost Fully Operational 


1.5 


- 2.4: 


Only Slightly Operational 


1.0 


- 1.4: 


In Planning Stage 



Each of these Levels of Operation is operationally defined by 
the "Guidelines for Principals and On-Site Assessors for Monthly 
Report of Level of Operation of AAP /' (See Appendix D) 

The end of the year May report indicates that components were 
operational as follows: 

FULLY OPERATIONAL 

. Elementary Schools 

Tutorial Program 
Use ojE Sequential Inventory of 

Reading Skills 
Use of Specific Objectives for 

Pupil Performance in Mathematics 
Operation of Reading Mobe Team 
Operation of Mathematics Mobe Team 
Staff Development Program 
Testing Program 
Non-Instructional Supports 
Heterogeneous Grouping 
Parental and Community Involvement 
Supervision 

Instructional Materials and Guides 



~ ALMOST FULLY OPERATIONAL 

University Liaison Tutorial Program 

Homework Center Parental and Community Involvement 

University Liaison 

Homework Center 



It is apparent from' these tables and figures that there has been 
a steady positive progression of level of operation for all of the 
components on an annual basis or schools maintained their initial 
high level of operation. The number of schools ia either the •'plan- 
ning stage" or "only slightly operational" has been reduced to a 
small minimum or almost zero. 




Junior High Schools 

Use of Sequential Inventory of 

Reading Skills 
Use of Specific Objectives for 

Pupil Performance in Mathematics 
Operation of Reading Mobe Team 
Operation of Mathematics Mobe Team 
Staff Development Program 
Testing Program 
Non-Instructional Supports 
Heterogeneous Grouping 
Instructional Materials and Guides 
Supervision 



It is concluded, therefore, from the evidence supplied from 
these sources that the critical components of the Academic Achieve- 
ment Project had been made operational in the schools by May, 1972. 

A more detailed breakdown of Tables XVI and XVII as well as 
Figures 1 and 2 is presented in Appendix B. 
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C. Reaction of Teachers To Elements of AAP (Teacher Survey) 



The October Teacher Survey was Part III of the AAP School 
Inventory distributed to all elementary and Junior high school 
teachers during October 1971 • It was designed to determine the 
extent of the teachers' involvement in the various implementation 
activities of the Academic Achievement Project. 

As described in the Introduction to this chapter, the AAP 
School Inventory was. the instrument used to provide data from the 
field describing status of implementation in the school of various 
AAP Components. It was issued in three parts: Part I, the 
Inventory itself, was to be issuedi^at the beginning and end of the 
year for comparative purposes. Part II was to be a checklist by 
the Principal reporting school level of operation of AAP components, 
and Part III was to be a questionnaire to be filled out on a volun- 
tary anonymous basis by teachers to describe their own level of 
involvement in AAP activities* 

One of the main purposes served by the use of this instrument, 
"Reactions of Teachers to Elements of the Academic Acheivemeht 
Project" was the provision of immediate feedback to school principals 
of the level of involvement or lack of involvement of teachers in AAP 
supportive activities. This was accomplished by requesting princi- 
pals to consolidate teacher resppnses on Departmental ly prepared 
forms. Principals therefore were in a much better position to plan 
and prepare appropriate staff development activities to iii5)lement 
the AAP. 

The purpose of this section of the report is to present a ; 
system-wide statistical description of the findings of that October 
survey. It should be understood that the report only represents the 
status at the beginning of the school year. Presumably activities 
sponsored by principals and others based on these findings would 
have caused changes to take place during the course of the school 
year* - 

Responses were tabulated from 2,281 elementary school teachers 
and 489 junior high school teachers. Teachers were asked to respond 
to questions using the following scale: 

Always 

Most of the Time 
Sometimes 
Infrequently 
Never 

Does Not Apply 

For ease of presentation the actual tallies of responses in 
each category have been converted to percentages. 
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!• Elementary School Teachers: 

Table XV^III presents ,the findings of the elementary school 
teacher survey 

Almost two-thirds of the responding teachers felt that by 
October 1971 thay were being kept fully knowledgeable concerning 
the purposes and procedures of the MP most of the time or always. 
Only 9% indicated a "Never'* or ''Infrequently" response • 

The 2,281 teachers responding reported that they had referred 
7,563 students for tutoring by the end of October, 1971, Almost two- 
thirds of these teachers claimed that at least sometimes they used 
students as tutors; although less than half (407o) claimed to use 
community members as tutors even sometimes* 

The minimum floors in reading were used by 817o of this group 
as a basis for individualized instruction in reading at least most 
of -the time. Similarly, 797o used the minimum floors in mathematics • 
Less than 67e> indicated that these floors did not apply • 

Eighty-five percent of the elementary teacher group stated in 
October that at least sometimes there was effective MOBE Team-teacher 
cooperation in their buildings; and the same prpportion claimed that 
they used the recommendations of the MOBE Team in their classroom 
teaching. 

Close to 90% of the teachers felt that a staff development pro.- 
gram was vital to student academic achievement although only three- 
fourths of the group participated even sometimes in planning school 
staff development programs. Large proportions of this teacher group 
indicated that they modified their teaching techniques and instruc- 
tional materials as a result of staff development programs. 

_ Diagnostic testing was included by 90% of the respondees as 
part of the teachers' process of .teaching; and= most teachers claimed 
that they participatiad in the development of prescriptive methods 
of teaching. The vast majority stated they informed students of 
their achievement based on test results. 

Sli^tly more than 707o of the teachers claimed to make appro- 
priate referrels for students' health, food, and clothing needs. 

Almost 707o believed that heterogeneous grouping is conducive, 
at least sometimes, to effective teaching and learning. 

Most teachers reported involving parents in the learning pro- 
cess and communicating positive expectations for student achievement 
to parents. 
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2. Junior High School Teachers: 



Findings describing the junior high school teachers are present- 
ed in Table XIX which follows* 

The majority of the junior high school teachers stated they had 
been kept fully knowledgeable concerning the purposes and procedures 
of MP. Only 15% felt dissatisfied in this respect* 

The 489 teachers responding stated that they had referred a total 
of 1,573 students for tutoring by the end of October, 1971. More than 
half of these teachers indicated that they at least sometimes used . 
students as tutors but almost three- fourths of them stated that they^ 
infrequently or never used community members as tutors. 

More than 40% of the teachers for whom it was appropriate re- 
ported using the minimum floors in reading as a basis for individual- 
ized instruction, at least most of the time,. Similarly, 33% used the 
minimirai floors in matheamtics . A significant percent (17% for reading 
and 36% for mathematics) stated that these minimum floors did not 
apply to their instruction activities. 

More than four-fifths of these teachers stated that at least 
sometimes there was effective MOBE Team-teacher cooperation in their 
buildings. About the same proportions claimed that they used the 
recommendations of the MOBE team in their classroom teaching. 

It is of interest that almost 90% of the teachers felt that a 
staff development program was vital to student academic achievement 
although only two- thirds claimed that they participated even some- 
times in planning staff development programs within their buildings. 
Large proportions of this teacher group indicated thac they modified 
their teaching techniques and instructional materials as a result 
of staff development programs. 

Diagnostic testing was included by 81% of the respondees as part 
of the teachers* process of teaching; and most ' teachers claimed that 
they participated in the development of prescriptive methods of teach- 
ing. The vast majority stated they infoimed students of their achieve 
men t based on test results. 

Almost 80% of the teachers claimed to have made appropriate re- 
ferrals for students* health, food, and clothing needs. 

Whether heterogeneous grouping is conducive to effective teach- 
ing and learning was a question which split this group. Forty per- 
cent stated that it was infrequently or never conducive, while the 
balance at least believed it to be conducive sometimes, most of the 
time, or always. 

Most teachers reported involving parents in the learning process 
and ^oirmunicating positive expectations for student achiev aent to 
parents. 
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D, The Principal Survey 



An additional section titled component assessment was included 
in the June MP School Inventory, Part I. Since principals as a 
group were demmed to be in a most strategic position to observe , the 
effect of the various AAP components and their effect in achieving 
a more desirable educational program for students, they were asked 
to: (1) check a.- the programs considered to have been educationally 
beneficial in their school; and (2) of those checked to rate the 
three most bene.ficial. 

This section was completed by 118 (91%) of the elementary 
school principals and 27 (90%) of the junior high school principals. 

This data was previously presented to be included as part of 
the Superintendent's Report and titled "The Principal Survey", 

Table XX gives the number and percent of principals checking 
each c6nq)onent as being effective in achieving a more desirable 
educational program for students. It is noted that each of the 
fourteen cotnponents was believed to be educationally beneficial by 
over half of all the principals responding. 

Components judged by 85 or more percent of responding elementary 
school principals to be educationally beneficial to their schools 
included: 

Staff Development: 95% 
^^""^^ — ^ Tutorial Program: ^ 93% 

Specific Objs. in Math: 92% 
Sequential Reading Skills: 92% 
Reading Mobe Team: 89% 
^ Testing Program ^ 88% 

Math Mobe Team: . * 85% 
Supervision^ 85%> 

Components judged by 85 or more percent of the junior high 
school principals to be educationally beneficial in their schools 
included: 

Staff Development: 100% 
Reading Mobe Team: 96% 
Math Mobe Team: 96% 
Tutorial Program: 93% 
Supervision: 897o 
Instructional Materials: 85% 
Testing Program: 85% 
Specific Objs, in Math: 85% 
Sequential Reading Skills ' 85% 
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The five components receiving the least support by elementary 
chool principals and junior high school principals alike were: 

University Liaison 

Parental and Community Involvement 

Non-Instructional Supports 

Homework Center 

Heterogeneous Grouping - 
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Table XX 



MP Components Considered Educationally 
Effective By Principals 





Principals Responding 


School Level /Components 






Elementary 






. - - - 

1. Staff Development 


112 


95 


2. Tutorial Program 




93 


3. Use of "Specific Objectives for Pupil 






Perf . in Math" 


109 


92 


^« use ojL Deviueiii-xax ^iivciii-uj> jr ivcsdvixiij^ 






Skills 


108 


92 


upeirai-xon ox tveauxng n^uc xcctiu 




oy 


6. Testing Program 


1 A/. 


oo 


7. Operation of Math Mobe Team 


100 


Q t: 
OD 


8. Supervision 


100 


oD 


9. Instructional Materials and Guides 


OQ 

yy 


OH 


10. Parental and Community Involvement 


95 


Q1 

oi 


11. Non-Instructional Supports 


yj^ 


70 

ty 


12. University Liaison 




1 D 


13. Heterogeneous Grouping 


77 


At; 


,14. Homework Center 


0/ 


J / 


Junior High 




- 


1. Staff Development 


27 


100 


2. Operation of Reading Mobe Team 


26 


96 


3. Operation of Math Mobe Team 


26 


96 


4. Tutorial Program 


25 


93 


5* Supervision 


24 


89 


_ 6. - Instructional Materials & Guides 


23 


85 


7. Testing Program 


23 


85 


8. Use of Spec. Obj. for Pupil Perf. in Math 


23 


85 


9. Use of Sequential Inv. of Reading Skills 


23 


85 


10. University Liaison 


18 


67 


11. Homework Center 


17 


63 


12. Parental & Community Involvement 


17 


63 


13. Non-Instructional Supports 


17 


63 


14. Heterogeneous Grouping 


15 


56 




Table XXI gives the responses of the principals as to the 
component judged to be of greater value when compared to the other 
components^ Each principal ratad three components; the most bene- 
ficial,- the next most beneficial, and the third most beneficial 
using a scale of 1, 2, and 3 respectively* For the purposes of 
this study any component reported in any of the three categories 
was considered to be "most beneficial"* The ranking in Table XXI 
therefore ic based on the sum of the three columns* 

The three components considered to be most beneficial by the 
elementary school principals were: 

Staff Development 

Use of "Sequential Inventory of Reading Skills" 
Operation of Reading Kobe Team 

The three components considered least beneficial were: 

University Liaison 
Heccrojeneous Grouping 
/ Homework Center 

The ^itnior ,iigh school principals reported that the components 
considered linost beneficial were: 

Staff Development 
Operation Reading Mobe Team 
Operation of Math Kobe Team 

The three components considered least beneficial were: 

Testing Program 
Non-Instructional Supports 
Heterogeneous Grouping 
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Table XXI 



AAP Components Rated as the Most Beneficial 
By Principals 





R 


arine 


I 

Rank ' 


School Level /Component 1 


First j 
1 


Second 


Third 


Elementary 




- 


- 




Staff Development 


ZM- 


lO ; 




1 1 


Use Or beijuentxai xnv. or Keaoing 




\ 




1 


Skills 




20 : 


9 




Operation of Reading Mobe Team 




11 

! 


13 




Use or bpec* udjs. tor rupii 




I 






Perf . in Math" 


3 ' 


22 


16 


4 


Tutorial Program 


12 ! 


7 


8 


5 


Operation of Math Mobe Team 


1 


12 


10 


6 


Supervision 


4 1 


6 


9 


7 


Parental and Community Involvement 


J ■ 


1 


11 




Instructional Materials and Guides 


2 


6 


7 


o • D 


Testing Program 


4 


7 


2 


lU 


Non-Instructional Supports 


2 


4 


4 


11 


University Liaison 


1 


1 


7 


12 


Heterogeneous Grouping 


1 




2 


IJ 


Homework Center 


1 




1 


1 A 


Junior High 










Staff Development 


o 
0 


i A 


\ 


1 


Operation or Keaamg wooe leam 


O 


' 4 


1 3 


0 


Operation or Math Mobe Team 


A 


i 3 


i 4 




Tutorial Program 


4 


4 


2 


4 


Instructional Materials oe uuiaes 


J 


3 




.J 


Supervision 


2 


' 1 


i ^ 


6 


Use of "Seq. Inv. of Reading Skills'* 




. 2 


1 • 


9 


Jse of "Spec. Cbj. for Math" 




1 


2 


9 


Parental & Community Involvement 






2 


9 


; University Liaison:-, 




, 2 




9 


-\Homework Center r^* - 


1 




1 


9 


Testing Program 






' 1 


12.5 


Non-Instructional Supports 




1 




12.5 


Heterogeneous Grouping 








■ 14 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



October 1971 reports were received from 126 elementary schools 
and 22 junior high schools. This number represents 97% and 73%, 
respectively, of all the D. C. public elementary and junior high 
schools. For June, 1972 a total of 119 elementary schools (92%) 
and 27 junior high schools (90%) reported. 

The findings in this study are based on data from those schools 
that reported in both October and in June, unless otherwise noted; 
These matched schools include 116 elementary schools (89%) and 21 
junior high schools (70%). ' 

Staffing 

The total ninnber of staff members in the matched schools, changed 
less than one percent from October 1971 through June 1972, hoi/ever, 
there were significant changes" in the number of classroom teachers in 
individual schools. . 

An analysis of the number of regular classroom teachers by in- 
dividual elementary schools revealed a gaiu of six teachers for one 
school to a loss of nine teachers for one school. In the junior high 
schools the range was from a gain of two teachers in one school to a 
loss of seven teachers Ir. another school. 

The fluctuation in the number of teachers was probably due to 
the school system's shifting of teachers to equalize expenditures 
and also to the early retirement of some teachers during the latter 
part of the school- year. It is possible that this fluctuation caused 
some problems with school programs. 

Mobe Teams 

All schools in the matched group reported having mobilization 
teams in October. Half of the elementary schools and 38% of the 
junior high schools indicated having supportive teams as well. In 
June one of the schools reported no longer having a Reading or Math 
-Mobe^Team, _but__indicated that there was ^ supportive team in the 
school. Another school reported in tTune as lie longer having a- Math 
Mobe Team per se, but that the Reading Mobe Team served for both 
reading and mathematics. Five additional elementary schools and 
one additional junior high school r-^ported having a supportive team 
in June. 

Heteropeneous Grouping 

All schools reported in June that their classes had b^en hetero- 
geneous ly organized. The report for the previous October indicated 




that, with the exception of tw. schools that made no response all 
schools were heterogeneous ly organized. 

Homework Center 

Approximately 54% of the elementary schools and 49% of the 
junior high schools in the matched group maintained a homework center 
during the school year. The main reason given for no homework center 
was the lack of volunteers to supervise the center. Other reasons 
I given were that other provisions were made, parents' objections to 

students remaining after school and lack of student participation and 
. . interest. 

By June homework centers were open an average of two hours longer 
per week on both school levels, or an average of 8 hours. Of this 
period, elementary centers were unstaffed for an average of 1 hour 
;per week. \ ^ 

Y ^The maximum number of students centers were able to accommodate 
; increased on both levels to about 41 in June* However the average 
number of students using the centers on atypical day remained con- 
stant for the elementary schools (22) and dropped by two in the 
junior high schools (20). 

University Liaison 

As of the October report ninety- five elementary schools (82%) 
of the 116 in the matched group and nineteen junior high schools 
(90%) of the matched group of twenty-one reported having a college 
or university program. By June the number of elementary schools in- 
creased to 104 or .90% of the schools while the junior high school 
- number remained the same* The number of colleges or universities 
associated with an individual school ranged froir one to a high of 
six. 

A total of twenty-six colleges and universities .were listed as 
having some type of liaison program with the schools in June as 
compared to nineteen in October. D. C. Teachers College, Federal 
City College, Howard University and Georg'* Washing>::on University 
ranked first, second, third and fourth, respectively, in liaison^ -^-~ 
_„.^_ ^programs, with the^greater^number- of-s in October and 
in June. American University and Maryland University exchanged 
fifth and sixth positions between October and June. Catholic Uni- 
versity remained seventh. 

The college and university involvement in the schools consisted 
of a large variety of programs and involved many public school stu- 
dents and college staff members. Types of programs instituted were: 
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student Teaching 
Tutorial 

Staff Development 
Cultural Programs 
Sparing Physical Facilities 
Staff Exchange 
Attendance at Sports Events 
Actainistrative Internship 
Observation and Participation 
- . Counseling 

Student Social Worker 

In October 244 separate programs were reported; in June this 
increased to 407. In October 628 college staff members were in- 
volved; in June this increased to 921. 

Although it is difficult to determine the number of students 
reached by the various progrsuns, a comparision of the data between 
October and June indicates ari increase of 243% in the elementary 
schools and an increase of 697o in the junior high schools. 

Tutorial Program ' - 

For the elementary schools the October report showed that all 
but 7 schools were operating a tutorial program. By June this 
number had been reduced to 2 schools with the reason given for no 
program being lack of tutors. For the" junior high schools the 
October report listed all but 4 schools operating a program; but 
by June this had been reduced to only o^ ' , The reason cited was 
lack of funds. 

Principals were requested to identlify the number of students 
needing tutorial help and the number of students receiving tutorial 
help. Identification was to be in the areas of readrng, mathematics 
and other. The data indicated that in the 116 elementary schools 
for the curriculum areas noted approximately 11,000 students were 
being tutored both in October and in June. For the 21 junior high 
schools the number of students receiving tutoring was 2,800 in 
-October and 2,500 in June. ^-It-should_be noted^ 
do hot represent different students necessarily inasmuch as it is 
quite likely that in some cases the same student may have been 
tutored in more than one subject. 

From the data collected it was possible to compute the number 
of students identified as needing tutorial help but not receiving 
such service. Converted to a percentage this data provides a 
measure of discrepancy between student need and services available* 
For the elementary schools this discrepancy factor was somewhat 
under 50% for both October and June; while for the junior high 
schools it was well over 50% for both periods. 
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principals were asked to give reasons for discrepancies between 
pupils needing and receiving tutorial services. The main reason 
cited -by the 67 elementary schools and 14 junior high schools showing 
a discrepancy was the need for or the lack of tutors for the large 
numbers of children needing service. 

Data analysed from all, the schools reporting revealed that over 
90% of the elementary schools and over 80% of the junior high schools 
had a tutorial program. The number of students being tutored in the 
elementary schools was 8,512 in October and 11,247 in June, whereas 
in the junior high schools there were 2,554 students being tutored in 
October and 3,614 students being tutored in June. 

Individualized Instruction 

In addition to the tutorial service the elementary schools re- 
ported that 13,645 students received individualized instruction in 
October and 18,803 in June. For the junior high schools the numbers 
were 1,628 in October and 3,968 in June. This instruction was 
mainly in the areas of reading and mathematics and provided by read- 
ing specialists, counselors, MIND teachers and paid paraprof essionals 

Testing Program 

The October inventory requested the schools to respond to ques- 
tions relating to the city -wide standardized testing program. The 
June report requested similar information relative to the adminis- 
tration of the California Test Bureau criterion-referenced test. 
The principals were asked to indicate areas of difficulty in the 
testing program, if any, and to explain the nature of the difficulty. 

The standardized tests were administered by all 116 elementary 
schools and all 21 junior high schools. The vast majority of schools 
reported no administrative difficulties. Difficulties r-^.ported are 
stimmarized below: 

. Difficulty with the administration of the test was 
reported by 15 elementary schools and 3 junior high 
schools.. ,ProbXems_listedJLnclMed^-l^^ 
of non-English speaking students, decisions as to 
children hostile to testing, make-ups for absentees, 
securing enough tests, shortage of monitors and 
proctors and lack of test administration knowledge on 
part of some teachers. 

. Difficulty concerning the availability of test results 
were reported by 9 elementary schools and 4 junior 
high schools. 
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• Difficulty concerning the understanding of the objectives 
of the testing program was reported by 2 elementary schools 

• Difficulty was reported in the area of understanding test* 
ing procedures by 6 elementary schools and 1 Junior high 
school* Problems listed included difficulties with stu- 
dent identification numbers, procedures for primary .test 
and lack of know-how of some teachers* 

• Difficulty with the interpretation of tesc results was 
reported by 6 elementary schools* Problems included 
making an item analysis, scheduling of workshops, and . 
dissatisfaction with use of large city norms. 

• Difficulty was reported in the utilization of test re^ 
suits by 12 elementary schools and 6 Junior high schools* 
Problems included teachers' unwillingness to mdke pro- 
files, and lack of knowledge of some teachers in profiling 
and item analysis* 

Difficulty was reported by 17 elementary schools and 1 
junior high school in reporting of test results to parents* 
The main problem listed was that few parents responded to 
c invitations to discuss test results. 

^ The criterion-referenced test was administered by 115 of the 116 

elementary schools and 10 of the 21 junior high schools. The vast 
majority reported no administrative difficulties, difficulties re- 
ported are summarized below; 

- * Difficulty was reported by 8 elementary schools atiC 1 
- junior high school in the administration of the test. 

Problems* included dissatisfaction with the selection of 
text references, lack of proctors, late receipt of manuals 

^ — _ and materials ^ and in the junior-high schools lack- of-- ™ 

understanding by some teachers of test administration* 

• Difficulty was reported by 15 elementary schools with the 
availability of test results* Certain schools stated 
that results were late in arriving, that only one copy of 

_ class record sheets and pupils' scores were recei\2d, and 

that some teachers did not receive all of their class ^ 
records. 

• Difficulty was reported by 3 elementary schools and one - 
junior high school related to understanding the objectives 
of the testing program. The elementary schools revealed 

a need for in-service training and a lack of time for in- 
service training. The junior high school stated that 
many teachers questioned the reasons for giving the test* 
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. Difficulty was reported by only one junior high school 
relafp.d to understanding testing procedures and this was 
based on the questioning of the procedures by some teachers, 

/ 

• Difficulty was reported by 7 elementary schools and 2 
junior high schools related to the interpretation of test 
results. Statements included criticism that test was in- 
valid as a measure of a variety of performance levels; 
ambiguous terminology; use of books by the test not used 
in classroom; discrepancies between test results and 
teacher assessment; complicated test results; teachers' 
lack of background in testing and Interpretatibn of 
percentiles and grade equivalents; and need for staff 
development. 

. Difficulty was reported by 22 elementary schools and 2 
junior high schools in the utilization of test results. 
Explanations given were: textbooks on master reference 
list different from those in classes; tests administered 
too late in year for utilization; limited choice and 
range of referenced texts caused many children to be 
without prescriptions; and need for staff development of 
teachers. 

Non-Instructional Support 

All schools in the matched group reported that many students 
received non-instructional support during the school year, how- 
ever some indicated that all students identified as needing a service 
did not receive service. Eighteen elementary schools cited a dis- 
crepancy in the number of students needing breakfast and .the number 
being served. The main reasons cited were that students did not 
report for breakfast, and students received breakfast at home. 
_ _Raur_ elementary schools and four junior high schools citing a dis- 
crepancy in the lunch program stated that this was due to the failure 
of some parents to submit applications and to the preference of some 
students to buy food from neighborhood vendors. Seventeen elementary 
schools and seven junior high schools stated that their clothing 
service was hampered by the lack of needed sizes and types of clothes 
at .their disposal. Also, it was stated that many students refuse 
to accept clothing because of self-pride and/or because they are 
7- not of^the latest styles. The far greater discrepancies cited by 

57% of the eleraentTry schools and 81% of the junior high schools 
were in the area of health services. These discrepancies resulted 
mainly from the jfailure of parents and pupils to keep appointments, 
the great difficulty in obtaining needed dental service, the long 
waiting lists resulting in future appointments, the need for more 
doc rs and nurses, and the need for transportiat ion service. 

Seventeen of the elementary schools (15%) and one junior high 
school showed no discrepancy between students Identified as needing 
any service and students receiving services. 
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Minimum Floors 



Principals were asked In October and June to report the number 
of teachers using ••Sequential Inventory of Reading Skills" and 
"Specific Objectives for Pupil Performance In Mathematics" for the 
development of diagnostic methods, the diagnosis of Individual stu^ 
dents, the development of prescriptive materials, as a basis of 
classroom Instruction, as a basis of contacts with tutors, and In 
communication with parents* 

In June principals reported that on the average approximately 
75% of the elementary school teachers were using the minimum floors 
In the various instructional modes described above; while junior 
high school principals reported that approximately 37% of their 
teachers were using them. Comparison of the June report with the 
October report showed an increase of usage for both elementary 
and junior high school teachers of about 7 to 11 percent. Con- 
sidering that the minimum floors represent reading and mathematics 
curriculum materials, it is not surprising that the junior high 
school report shows a lesser percentage than does the elementary 
school report # 

Staff Development 

The Superintendent's May Fifth Report describes the need for a 
comprehensive program of staff development geared to meet the specific 
needs of school personnel. The School Inventory was used to obtain 
from principals the number and type of staff developmant activities 
Implemented in the schools for teachers, parents and tutors. 

Although the data collected in this portion of the report may 
be somewhat limited in its reliability, it is quite useful in der 
scribing the magnitude and scope of the local school staff develop- 
ment programs. 

This data indicated that approximately 5,000 staff development 
activities were reported in the elementary schools. The degree of 
participation by teachers^ parents and tutors is reported in "man 
hours." Man hours were computed by multiplying the number of 
participants (teachers, parents and tutors) in each type of activity 
by the number of hours the activity was held. On this basis, there 
were approximately 390,000 teacher man hours, 35,000 parent man-hours, 
and 80,000 tutor man hoits of staff development Involvement reported 
for the school year 1971-72. 

In the junior high schools the data indicated that there were 
approximately 580 staff development staff development activities 
reported accounting for 95,000 teacher man hours, 8,000 parent 
man hours and 25,000 tutc man hours. 
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A large variety of activities was described in the report. 
These included workshops, faculty meetings, demonstrations, grade 
level meetings, mobe team meetings, planning sessions, seminars, 
mini-*courses, meetings with consultants, and special uses for released 
time. Some principals included summer preparatory activities such 
as the Summer Leadership Training Institute. The majority of the 
activities was on-site in the form of classroom demonstrations, 
school meetings and workshops. Central office supervisory personnel 
worked effectively through Mobe Teams to bring staff development 
activities into the schools. 

Of the total amotznt: o£ man hours reported in staff development, 
in the elementary schools 77% was spent by teachers,' 16% by tutors 
and 7% by parents. In the junior high schools 74% was spent by 
teachers, 20% by tutors and 6% by parents. 

The major portion of the staff development time was devoted to 
reading related activities. 

On the basis of these reports there can be little doubt that 
there was an exceptionally large amount of staff development 
activities in the schools this year. 

Monthly Level of Operation 

On the basis of the reports submitted by Principals each month, 
there has been a steady positive progression of level of operation 
for all components on an annual basis, or schools maintained their 
initial high level of operation. According to the May report 
of the elementary schools on the average, all components were 
"fully operational" with the exception of University Liaison and 
Homework Center which were "almost fully operational." The May 
report of the junior high schools, on the average, reveals that all 
components were "fully operational" with the exception of the 
TutbriaL Program, Parental and Community Involvement, University 
Liaison, and Homework Center which were "almost fully operational." 

October Teacher Survey 

Of the 2,281 elementary school teachers and 489 junior high 
school teachers, 63% and 58% respectively, felt by October, 1971 
that they were/being kept fully knowledgeable concerning the pur* 

poses and procedures of AAP "most o|_^the time", or "always" > As. 

of 0ctober;^the_eleii«ntary^8chool-'teai^^ 7,563 students 

tox^tutoring; and the junior high school teachers had referred 1,573 
students. Eighty-one percent of the elementary school group reported 
using minimum floors for individualized instruction in reading at 
least "most of the time"; and similarly 79% used miniman floors in 
mathematics. For the junior high school teachers for whom it was 
appropriate, the minimum floors in reading were applied by more than 
40% of them "most of the time"; and similarly 33% used the minimum 
floors in mathematics. Diagnostic testing was reported used at 
least "sometimes" by 90% of^^he elementary school teachers snd 81% 




of the junior high school teachers. The belief thatiiieterogeneous - 
grouping is conductive to effective teaching and learning, at least 

sometimes", was attested to by 70% of the elementary school 
teachers and 59% of the junior high school teachers « 

Principal Survey 

Each of the 14 components listed on the principals' survey 
received the support of at least half of the 118 elementary school 
principals and 27 junior high school principals as being educationally 
beneficial in achieving a more desirable program for students during 
the school year« The five programs receiving the least support from 
both groups were University Liaison, Parental and Community In<* 
volvement, Non* Instructional Supports, Homework Center, and Heter- 
ogeneous Grouping. In rating the most beneficial of the fourteen, 
elementary school principals rated the top three as Staff Development, 
Use of ''Sequential Inventory of Reading Skills", and Operation of 
Reading Mobe Team, while junior high school principals rated the 

I top three as Staff Development, Operation of Reading Mobe Team, and 

) Operation of Math Mobe Team. . 
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APPENDIX B 




iOl 



Table XVI -A 



Level of Operation, By Number of Schools and Mean Score, for Each Mohth 

September 1971 - May 1972 

X E lem, Schools j 
. _Jr. High Schools 



TUTORIAL PROGRAM 



Level of Operation 


Number of Schools * 


Seot. 


Oct.! Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


Mav 


Fully Operational (4) 


6 


1 

23 


35 


55 


59 


63 


72 


74 


84 


Almost Fully 
Operatibnafl (3) 


20 


46 


46 


42 


34 


35 


38 


43 


34 


Only Slightly 
Operational ' (2) 


49 


33 


22 


20. 


24 


11 • 


4 


6 . 


7 


In Planning Stage (1) 


53 


19 


9 


5 


1 


2 


1 


: 1 


V 0 


Component Mean Score 


1 1.8 


2.6 


3.0 
i 


3.2 


3.3 


3.4 


3.6 


3.5 


3.6 



Figure l^-A 



Level of Operation, By Mean Score, for Each Month 

September 1971 - May 1972 . X E lem. Schools 

TUTORIAL PROGRAM - ' 3r, High Schools 
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Table XVI-B 



Level of Operation, By Number of Schools and Mean Score, for Each Month 

September 1971 - May W72 

USE OF SEQUENTIAL INVENTORY OF 
. . • READING SKILLS 



X E lem. Schools 
Jr. High Schools 



• 


- 


Number 


of. Schools * 










.Level of Operation 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. j 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May 


Fully Operational (4) 


59 


81 


83 


98 


101 


95 


101 


107 


113 


Almost Fully 

; Operational (3) 


40 


36 


27 


26 


19 


21 


16 


16 


12^ 


Only Slightly 
Operational (2) 


28 


4 


2 


0 


0 


. 1 


1 


: 1 
: 1 


1 


Ifl PLlinning Stage' (1) 


2 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Compbhent Mean Score 


3.2 


3.6 


3.7 


|3.8 


3.8 


3.8 


3.8 


3.8 


3.9 



: uorreccea CO xnciuae returns* buoiuxi-i-eu cxi.i.cj. v/i.j.^*i»«* — 

Note: From September through February this component was reported under_the heading 



Figure 1-B 

Level of Operation, By Mean Score, for. Each Month \ 

September 1971 - May 1972 X E lem. Schools ^ 

USE OF SEQUENTIAL INVENTORY OF J r^ High Schools 

READING SKILLS 




Table XVI-C ; ' 

Level of Operation, By Number of Schools' and Mean Score, for Each Month ^ " 

^ September 1971 - May 1972 ' 

USE OF SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES FOR PUPIL X E lem> Schools 

PERFORMANCE IN MATHEMATICS Jr. High' Schools 



JU6V6X. 0£ LFpcxduxuii 


Number of Schools * 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


Mav 


Fully Operational (4) 


59 


81 


83 


98 


• 

101 


95 


97 


107 


114 


Almost Fully 
Operational (3) 


40 


• 36 


27 


26^ 


19 


21 


20 


17 


12 


Only /Slightly 

: Operational - (2) 


28 


4 


2 


a ^ 


0 


1 


0 




0 


In Planning Stage (1) 


2 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


Component "Mean Score 


3.2 


, 3.6 


3.7 


|3.8 


3.8 


3.8 


3.8 


3.9 


3.9 



* Corrected to include returns submitted after original cut-off date. 

Note: From September through February this component was reported under the heading 

v > ''Use of Mininum Floors," _ _ 

= : : . Figure l-C ^ ; : - 

Level of Operation, By Mean Score, for Each Month 

September 1971 - May 1972 X E lem. Schools 

USE OF SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES FOR PUPIL J r. High Schools 

'--'.-}- - - - -_ PERFORMANCE IN MATHEMATICS - ^ 



Table XVI-D 



Level of Operation, By Number of Schools and Mean Score, for Each Month 

September 1971 - May 1972 

OPfiRATION OF READING MOBE TEAM X E lem. Schools 

; / - Jr . High School s 





Level of Operation 


- ■ 


Number 


of Schools * 




- ■ 


- -- 




- - - ' 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


Mav 




Fully Operational . (4) 


43 


59 


65 


'89 


83 


81 


93 


103 


103 




Almost Fully 
Operational (3) 


46 


55 


40 


30 


32 


33 


24. 


20 


20 




Only Slightly 
dperat ional (2) 


29 


9 


7 


5 


5> 


2 


1 ^ 


^ 1 


3 




in Planning Stage (1) 


11 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 




0 




Gomponeht Mean Score 


2.9 


3.4 


3.5 


3.7 


3.7 


3.6 


3.8 


3.8 


3.8 - 



V - Corrected to include returns subruitted after original cut-off date. 



Note: From September through February this component was reported under the 
heading VOperatioiT of MOBE Team." 

. . ■ Figure l-D ' - 

* Level of Operation) By Mean Score, for Each Month 

_ ; . September 1971 . May 1972 X Elem. Schools 

OPERATION OF READING MOBE TEAM Jr. High Schools 




Table XVI-E 



Level of Operation, By Number of Schools and Mean Score, for jEach Month 

September 1971 - May 1972 

X E lem> Schools 
^ Jr. High Schools 



OPERATION OF MATH MOBE TEAM 



Number of Schools 



Level of Operation 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


. Mav 


Fully Operational (4) 


43 


59 


65 


89 


83 


81 


84 


91 


97 


Almost Fully: 
Operational (3) 


46 


55 


40 


30 


32 


33 


31 


27 


22 


diily Slightly 
Operational • (2) 


29 


9 


7 


5. 


5 


2 • 


2 


3 


5 


In Planning Stage (1) 


1.1 


0 ' 


0 


0. 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Component Mean Score 


2.9 


3.4 


3.5 

! 


3.7 


3.7 


3.6 


3.6 


3.7 ; 


3.7 



Corrected to include returns submitted after original cut-off date* 
Note: From September through February this component was reported under the heading 
^ : **Op(B rat ion of MOBE Team.** - ^ 

: Figure IrE ; . 

Xevel of Operation, By Mean Score, for Each Month : 

September 1971 - May 1972 X E lem/Schools 
- ^ OPERATION OF MATH MOBE TEAM ^Jr.. High Schools 




ERLC 
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o 
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S5 



o 

0) 
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c 

-73- 



U4 



106 



>y 
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Table XVI-P 



Level of Operation, By NumlTer of Schools ana Mean Score, for Each Month 

September 1971 - May 1972 

. X E lem, Schools 
Jr, High Schools 



STAFF DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 



Level of Operation 


Number of Schools 




Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


Mav 


Fully Operational (4) 


38 


68 


77 


. 95 


100 


103 


107^ 


Ill 


118 


Almost Fully 
Operational (3) 


40 


44 


32 


29 


20 


14 


11 


13 


8 


Oaly Slightly: 
Operational (2) 


36 


9 


3 


1 


1 










-0- 






_______ - _ _ ^ 

In Planning S tage (1) 


12 


0 


0 . 


1 0- 


0 


d 


0 




0 


Component Mean Score 


2.8 


3.5 


3.7 } 3.7 


3.8 


3.9 


3.9 




3.9 



* Corrected to include returns submitted after original cut-off date. 

" . . : Figure 1-^F ; " 

Level of Operation, By Mean Scor6,/ for Each Month 

September 1971 - May 1972 X E lem. Schools 
STAFF DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM Jr. High Schools 




a* : 

ERIC 



u 
o 
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o 



»-3- 



U4 



u 
cu 
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I 



-74. 

107 



Table XVI-G 



Level of Operation, Bv Number of Schools and Mean Score, for Each Month 
. . ' September 1971 - May 1972 

X E lem. Schools 
Jr. High Schools 



TESTING PROGRAM 




♦ Corrected to include reiturns submitted after original cut-off date. 



Figure 1-G . ' ^ 

Level of Operation, By Mean Score, for Each Month 

September 1971 - May 1972 X E lem. Schools 

• TESTING PROGRAM Jr. High Schools 




Tabl-e- XVI-H 

tevel of Operation. By Number of Schools and Mean Score, for Each Month 

.... September 1971 - May 1972 _ , - . 

NON- INSTRUCTIONAL SUPPORTS X E lem. Schools 

~ """^ '_ " Jr. High Schools 



Level of Operation 



Fully Operational (4) 

(3) 



Almost Fully 
Operational 



Number of Schools 



Sept, 



34 



35 



Oct. 



51 



46 



Nov. 



48 



48 



Dec. 



72 



44 



Jan. 



75 



40 



Feb. 



84 



26 



Mar. 



95 



20 



Apr. 



103 



20 



Mav 



102 



23 



Only SlrgHtTy 
Operational (2) 

Ij» Planning Stage (1) 

Gomponent Mean Score 



43 
13 
2.7 



15 
3 
3.2 



12 
4 
3.2 



4 
1 
3.5 



2 
0 
3.6 



2 
0 
3.7 



2 
0 
3.8 



3i8 



* Corrected to include returns submitted after original cut-off date. 



1 
0 
3.8 



Figure 1-H 

Level of Operation, By Mean Score, for Each Month 

September 1971 - May 1972 X E lem. Schools 

NON- INSTRUCTIONAL SUPPORTS _ Jr. High Schools 



Table XVI-I 

Level of Operation, By Number of Schools and Mean Score, for Each Month 

September 1971 - May 1972 

HETEROGENEOUS GROUPING J(_^Elem. . Schools 

Jr. High Schools 



Level of Operation 


Number of Schools - 




Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 




Mav 


Fully Operational (4) 


124 


119 


Ill 


124 


121 


116 


118 


123 


125 


Almost Fully 
Operational (3) 


3 


2 


1 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


1 


Only Slightly 
Operational ' (2) 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 ' 


0 




0 


In Planning Stage (1) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


Component Mean Score 


3.9 


, 4.0 


4.0 


4.0 


4.0 


4.0 


4.0 


4.0 


4.0 



* Corrected to include returns submitted after original cut-off date. 

Figure l-I 

Level of Operation, By Mean Score, for Each Month 

September 1971 - May 1972 x E lem. Schools 
' HEIEROGENEOUS GR OUglM ^Jr.: High Schools 



Table XVI-J 

Level of Operation, By Number of Schools and Mean Scor^ for Each Month 

September 1971 - May 1972 

P ARENTAL AND COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT X E lem. Schools 

Jr, High Schools 



Level of Operation . 


[ : — 

Number of Schools * 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


Mav 


Fully Operatipnal (4) 


23 


27 


35 


60 


63 


66 


76 


84 


85' 


Almost Fully 
Operational (3) 


30 


38 


46 


• 40 


39 


34 


36 


29 


34 


Only Slightly 
Operational (.2) 


66 


48 


26 


23 


19 


16 


6 


io 


7 


In Planning Stage (1) 


10 


4 


5 ■ 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


t - 

|'*ainponent Mean Score 


2.5 


2.7 


3.0 


3.3 


3.4 


3.4 


3.6 


3.6 


3.6 



> Corrected to include returns submitted after original cut-off date. 



Figure i.j 

Level of Operation, By Mean Score, for Each Month 

September 1971 - May 1972 X E lem. Schools 

PARENTAL AND COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT J r* High Schools 



Table XVI-K 



Level of Operation, By Number of Schools and Mean Score, for Each Month 

September 1971 - May 1972 

UNIVERSITY LIAISON X E lem. Schools 

---—-^ ^ Jr, High Schools 



Level of Operation 

■ 


Number of Schools * 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Aor . 


Mav 


Ful-ly Operational (4) 


31 


36 


39 


53 


53 


60 


68 


68 




Almost Fully 
Operational (3) 


13 


31 


27 


25 


24 


25 


25 


30 


29 


Only Slightly 
Operational • (2) 


33 


28 


27 


24. 


22 


18 


14 


15 " 


13 


In Planning Stage (1) 


44 


23 


18 


11 


11 




7 


.-^ 


8 


Component Mean Score 


2.2 


, 2.7 


2.8 


3.1 


3.1 


3.2 


3.3 


3.3 


3.3 



* Corrected to include returns submitted after original cut-off date. 



Figure 

Level of Operation, By Mean Score, for Each Month 

September 1971 - May 1972 X E lem. Schools 

• UNIVERSITY LIAISON J r. High Schools 

4 . . ■ ■ -1 




Table XVI-L 



Level of Operation, By Number of Schools and Mean Score, for Each Month 

September 1971 - May 1972 

INST RUCTIONAL MATERIALS AND GUIDES \jC^Elem* Schools 
, ■* . Jr. High Schools 



Level of Operation 


Number of Schools * . ' 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


' Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May 


Fully Operational (4) 


52 


76 


80 


102 


95 


92 


99 


106 


109 


Almost Fully 
Operational (3) 


54 


37 


27 


22 


25 


24 


19 


18 


17 


Only Slightly 
Operational (2) 


19 


6 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


In Planning Stage (1) 


3 


1 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


Component Mean Score 


3.2 


3.6 


3.6 


3.8 


3.8 


3.8 


3.8 


3.8 


3.9 



* Corrected to include returns submitted after original cut-off date* 



Figure l-L 

Level of Operation, By Mean Score,' for Each Month 

September 1971 - May 1972 X E lem. Schools 
INSTR U CTIONAL MATERIALS AND GUIDES Jr. High Schools 



Table XVI-M 



Level of Operation, By Number of Schools and Mean Score, for Each Month 

September 1971 - May 1972 

SUPERVISION X E lem. Schools 

Jr. High Schools 



Level or uperatioii 


Number of Schools - 




Sept. 


Oct.! Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May 


Fully Operational (4) 


45 


57 


66 


96 


91 


93 


99 


105 


100 


Almost Fully 
Operational (3) 


43 


55 


40 


27 


.26 


24 


18 


15 


16 


Only Slightly 
Operational (2) 


28 


6 


6 


2 


2 


0 


0 


3 


.4 


In Planning Stage (1) 


11 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 




3 


Component ».aan Score 


3.0 


1 3.4 


3.5 


3^7 


3.7 


3.8 




3i§ 


3.7 



* Corrected to include returns submitted after original cut-off date* 

Figure .i^M 

Level of Operation, By Mean Score, for Each Month 

September 1971 - May 1972 X E lem> Schools 

SUPERVISION ^ Jr^ High Schools 



o 

u 
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o 
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Table XVI-N 



Level of Operation, By Number of Schools and Mean Score, for Each Month 

September 1971 - May 1972 

HQJig^Q^^-^g^'^gg^ X E lgtn, Schools 

J r, High Schools 



Level of Operation 


Number 


of Schools * 








• 


Sept, 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


Mav 


Fully Operational (4) 






17 


25 


32 


38 


42 


42 


-51 


Almost Fully 
Operational (3) 






22 


29 


25 


31 


36 


33 


27 


Only Slightly 
Operational ' (2) 






15 


30. 


23 


15 • 


12 


23 


21 


In Planning Stage (1) 






57 


26 


21 


16 


13 


9 


.9 


Component Mean Score 






2.0 


2.5 


2.7 


2.9 


3.0 


3.0 


3.1 



* Corrected to include returns submitted after original cut-off date. 

Figure i-n 

Level of Operation, By Mean Score, for Each Month 

September 1971 - May 1972 X: E lem, Schools 

; • HOMEWORK CENTEil J r^ High Schools 



-Table XVII-A 



Level of Operation, By Number of Schools and Mean Score, for Each Month 

September 1971 - May 1972 

TUTORIAL PROGRAM E lem. Schools 

X Jr. High Schools 



Level of Operation 


Number of Schools - 




C An4* i 




4.\0 V# 






Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May 




5 


6 


9 


10 


14 


12 


16 


14 


17 


Almost Fully 
Operational (3) 


3 


5 


6 


11 


i 
6 


7 


7 


6 


8 


Only Slightly 
Operational (2) 


10 


3 


8 


3 


4 


4 


0 


2 


3 


In Planning Stage (1) 


9 


4 


2 


3 


0 


0 


1 




1 


Component Mean Score 


2.1 


2.7 


2.9 


3.0 


3.4 




3.6 


3.5 


3.4 



* Corrected to include returns submitted after original cut-off date. 



Figure 2-A 

I^el of Operation, By Mean Score, for Each Month 

September 1971 - May 1972 i^i^^^ Schools 

. TUTORIAL PROGRAM ^ Jr» High Schools 



4 




Table XVII -B 



Level of Operation, By Number of Schools and Mean Score, for Each Month 

September 1971 - May 1972 

USE OF SEQUENTIAL INVENTORY OF E lem. Schools 
READING SKILLS X Jr. High Schools 



Level of Operation 


Number of Schools " 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Mov. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May 


Fully Operational (4) 


7 


10 


11 


17 


19 


17 


17 


-17 


22 


Alciost Fully 
Operational (3) 


8 


7 


12 


8 


4 


5 


5 


4 


6 


Only Slightly 
Operational (2) 


10 


3 


1 


3 


1 


3 


1 




0 


In Planning Stage (1) 


1 


0 


1 


' 0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


Component Mean Score 


2.8 


3.3 


3.3 


3.5 


3.7 


3.6 


3.7 


3.8 


3.8 



* Corrected to include returns submitted after original cut-off date. 
Note; From September through Febiruary this component was reported under the 
~ heading "Use of Minimum Floors". 

Figure j.g 

^ Level of Operation, By Mean Score^ for Each Month 

September 1971 - May 1972 Elem/ Schools ^ 

USE OF SEQUENTIAL INVENTORY OF X J r. High Schools 

READING SKILLS 



o 
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§^ 

o 



1 1 

1^ 
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Table XVII-C 



Level of Operation, By Number of Schools and Mean Score, for Each Month 

Septetnbei: 1971 - May 197Z 

USE OF SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES FOR PUPIL E lem, Schools 

PERFORMANCE IN MATHEMATICS XJr. High Schools 



Level of Operation 


Number of Schools - 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Anr. 


Mav 


Fully Operational (4) 


7 


10 


11 


17 


19 


17 


17 


17 


22 


Almost Fully 
Operational (3) 


8 


7 


12 


8 


4 


5 


. 6 


4 


6 


Only Slightly 
Operational ' (2) 


10 


3 


1 


3 . 


1 


3 • 


0 




0 


In Planning Stage (1) 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


Component Mean Score 


2.8 


3.3 


3.3 


3.5 


3.7 


3.6 


3.7 


3.8 


3,8 



* Corrected to include returns submitted after original cut-off date. 

Note: From September through February^ this component was reported under the 

heading ••Use of Minimum Floors". 
_ Figure 2-C 



Level of Operation, By Mean Score, for Each Month - 
: September 1971 - May 1972 _Elem. Schools 

USE OF SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES FOR PUPTL X J r. High Schools-^ 

PERFORMANCE IN MATHE>1ATIC3 




Table XVII-D 



Level of Operation, By Number of Schools and Mean Score, for Each Month 

September 1971 - May 1972 

OPERATION O F RliADING MOBE TEAM ,___.Elem. .Schools- 
' — XJr. High Schools 



Level of Operation 

■ 


Number of Schools - 


Sept. 


Oct. Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May 


Fully Operational (4) 


14 


1 

15 


18 


. 20 


20 


19 


22 


19 


24 


Almost Fully 
Operational (3) 


7 


1 


3 


4 


2 


6 


1 


3 


3 


Only Slightly 
Operational (2) 


5 


4 


4 


4 


2 


1 


1 




1 


in Planning Stage (1) 


0 


0 


0 . 


0 


0 


.0 ■ 


0 




0 


Component Mean Score 


3.3 


3.5 


3.6 


3.6 


3.7 


3.7 


3.9 


3.9 


3.8. 



* Corrected to include returns submitted after original cut-off date. 
Note: From September through February this component was reported under the 
heading "Operation of MOBE Team." 

Figure 2 -D 



Level of Operation, By Mean Score, for Each Month 

September 1971 - May 1972 ^i^^^ Schools 

OPERATION OF READING MOBE TEAM X Jr, High Schools 



Table XVII-E 



Level of Operation, By Number of Schools and Mean Score, for Each Month 

September 1971 - May, 15/2 

■ E lem, Schools 
X Jr. High Schools 



OPERATION OF MATH MOBE TEAM 



Level .of Operation 


Number of Schools * 




Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May 


Fully Operational (4) 


14 


15 


18 


20 


20 


19 


22 


19 




Almost F.ully 
Operational (3) 


7 


1 


3 


4 


2 


6 


1 


3 


3 


Only Slightly 
Operational (2) 


5 


4 


. 4 


4 


2 


1 


1 




"l 


In Planning S tage (1) 


0 


0 


0 


0 - 


0 


0 


0 




0 


Component Mean Score 


3.3 


3.5 


3.6 


|3.6 


3.7 


3.7 


3.9- 


3.9 


3.8 



* Corrected to mciuae returns buuiuxui-eu ai.uci. 7 , * . ^.t,^ 

Note; From September through February this component was reported under tne 
heading »»Operation of MOBE Team*" 

Figure 2 -E 

Level of Operation, By Mean Score, for Each Month 

September 1971 - May 1972 Elem. Schools 

OPERATION OF MATH KOBE TEAM " ^ J^^* High Schools 




Table XVII-F 



Level of Operation, By Number of Schools and Mean Score, for Each Month 

September 1971 - May 1972- 

E lem. Schools 
X Jr. High Schools 



STAFF DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 



Level of Operation 


Number of Schools * 


Cept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


j 

Mar. 


Apr. 


May 


Fully Operational (4) 


7 


11 


14 


18 


17 


19 


18 


16 


22 


Almost Fully 
Operational (3) 


7 


6 


8 


6 


6 


5 


5 


5 


6 


Only Slightly 
Operational ' (2) 


7 


1 


3 


3. 


1 


1 -" 


6 




0 


In Planning Stage (1) 


5 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 




0 


Component Mean Score 


2.6 


3.4 


3.4 


3.5 


3.7 


3.7 


3.8 


3.8 


3.8 



* Corrected to include returns submitted after original cut-off date. 

Figure 2-F 

Level of Operationj^^By Mean Score, for Each Month 

September 1971 - May 1972 Elem. Schools 

STAFF DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM X Jr. High Schools 




Table XVII-G 



Level of Operation, By Number of Schools and Mean Score, for Each Month 

September 1971 - May 1972 

E lem, Schools 
X Jr. High Schools 



TESTING PROGRAM 



Level of Operation 


Number of Schools * 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May 


Fully Operational (4) 


20 


17 


21 


22 


22 


22 


22 


20 , 


25 


Almost Fully 
Operational (3) 


' 4 


2 


3 


5 


2 


4 


2 


2 


3 


Only Slightly 
Operational (2) 


3 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


In Planning Stage ''1) 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


Component Mean Score 


3.6 


3.8 


3.8 


3.8 


3.9 


3.8 


3.9 


3.9 


3.9 



★ Corrected to include returns submitted after original cut-off date< 

Figure 2 -G 

Level of Operation^ By Mean Score,' for Each Month 

September 1971 - May 1972 ^Elern. Schools 

' TESTING PROGRAM ^ High Schools 
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Table XVII -H 



Level of Operation, By Number of Schools and Mean Score, for Each Month' 

September 1971 - May 1972 

Elem. Schools 

NON- INSTRUCTIONAL SUPPORTS ITjr. High Schools 





Number of Schools 




Level of Operation 


Sept . 


UCu • 


Nov# 


Dor* 


Jan* 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May 




6 


7 


7 


17 


15 


18 


17 


19 


22 


Almost Fully 
Operational (3) 


4 


8 


14 


6 


5 


3 


4 


3 


7 


Only Slightly 
Operational (2) 


12 


1 


2 


2 


1 


2 


0 




0 


In Planning Stage (1) 


4 


3 


2 


0 


0 


0 ' 


0 




0 


Component Mean Score 


2.5 


3.0 


3.0 


13.6 


3.7 


3.5 


3.8 


3.9 


3.7 



* Corrected to include returns submitted after original cut-off 



Figure 2-H 

Level of Operation, By Mean Score, for Each Month 

September 1971 - May 1972 ^Elem. Schools 

NON-INSTRUCTIONAL SUPPORTS X J r. High Schools 



Table XVII-I 



,.evel of Operation, By Number of Schools and Mean Score, for Each Month 

September 1971 - May 1972 

E lem, Schools 

HETEROGENEOUS GROUPING • Xjr. High Schools 



Level of Operation 

■ 


Number of Schools * 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


Mav 


Fully Operational (4) 


26 


20 


25 


26 


24 


26 


23 


22 


28 


Almost Fully 
Operational (3) 


1 


0 


0 


2 


0 , 


0 


0 




1 


Only Slightly 
Operational • (2) 


0 


0 


0 


0. 


0 


0 • 


1 




0 


In Planning Stage (1) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


Component Mean Score 


3.9 


4.0 


4.0 


3.9 


4.0 


4.0 


3.9 


4.0 


3.9 



* Corrected to include returns submitted after original cut-off date. 



Figure 2-1 

Lev«l of Operation, By Mean Score, for Each Month 

September 1971 - May 1972 ^^^^^ Schools 

' HETEROGENEOUS GROUPING X J r. High Schools 




Table XVII-J 



Level of Operation, By Number of Schools and Mean Score, for Each Month 

September 1971 - May 1972 

^Elem. Schools 

PARENTAL AND COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT IT Jr. High Schools 





Number 


of Schools'" 












Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May 


Fully Operational (4) 


2 


3 


2 


'5. 


8 


9 


o 
O 


n 

y 


11 


Almost Fully 
Operational (3) 


3 


4 


13 


10 


5 


7 


10 


^8 


9 


Only Slightly 
Operational (2) 


16 


10 


10 


10 


9 


8 


4 


5 . 


5 


In Planning Stage (1) 


6 


3 


0 


2 


0 


2 


2 




4 


Component Mean Score 


2.0 


2.3 


2.7 


2.7 


2.9 


2.9 


3.0 


3.2 


2.9 



* Corrected to include returns submitted after original cut-off date. 



Figure 2 -J 

Level of Operation, By Mean Score, for Each Month 

September 1971 - May 1972 - JElem. Schools 

PARENTAL AM) COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT ^ ^ High Schools' 




Table XVI I-K 



Level of Operation, By ti umber of Schools and Mean Score, for Each Month 

September 1971 - May 1972 

E lem> Schools- 

UNIVERSITY LIAISON X Jr. High Schools 



Level of Operation 


Number of Schools * 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


Mav 


Fully Operational (4) 


8 


9 


8 


. 12 


• 

10 


11 


13 


10 


14 


Almost Fully 
Operational (3) 


4 


4 


9 


8 


5 


6 


6 


9 


11 


Only Slightly 
Operational (2) 


6 


2 


5 


5 


5 


5 


3 


1 


— L 


In Planning Stage (1) 


9 


3 


3 


1 


2 


3 


2 


1 


3 


Component Mean Score 


2.4 


3.0 


2.9 


3.2 


3.0 


3.0 


3.2 


3.3 


3.2 



* Corrected to include returns submitted after original cut-off date* 



Figure 2-K 

Level of Operation, By Mean Score, for Each Month 

September 1971 - May 1972 ^i^^^ Schools 

' UNIVERSITY LIAISON X Jr. High Schools 




Table XVII-L 



level of Operation, By Number of Schools and Mean Score, for Each Month 

September 1971 - May 1972 

~EremT~SchooIs" 



-TNSTRUCTIONATrMATERTATS AND GUIDES 



"^Jr, High Schools 





Number of Schools * 




Level of Operation 


Sept. 


Oct.j 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May 


Fully Operational (4) 


9 


14 


12 


17 




19 


18 


18 


23 


Almost Fully 
Operational (3) 


13 


5 


10 


7 


6 


7 


5 


3 


■ 6 


Only Slightly 
Operational ' (2) 


5 


1 


2 


2- 


0 


0 • 


0 




0 


In Planning Stage (1) 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


Component Hean Score 


3.1 


3.6 


3.3 


3.4 


3.7 


3.7 


3.8 


3.8 


3.8 



* Corrected to include returns submitted after original cut-off date. 



Figure 2-L 

Level of Operation, By Mean Score, for Each Month 

September 1971 - May 1972 E lem. Schools 

INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS AND GUIDES X Jr. High Schools 




ERIC 
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Table XVII-M 



Level of Operation. By Number of Schools and Mean Score.Jor^Each^M?B5^ - 
Septeinb6r-19-71-^May-1972" " 

" E l em. Schools . 
X Jr. High Schools 



SUPERVISION 







Number 


of Schools * 








Level of Operation 


Sept, 


Oct, 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May 


■- - ■ 

Fully Operational (4) 


9 


11 


11 


i? 


19 


ZO 


18 


18 




Almost Fully 
Operational (3) 


12 


6 


11 


18 


5 


5 


5 


4 


6 


Only Slightly 
Operational (2) 


6 


3 


1 


1 


0 


1 


0 




0 


In Planning Stage (1) 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


. 0 


1 




0 


Component Hean Score 


3.1 


,3.4 


3.3 


3.4 


3.8 


3.7 


3.6 


3.8 


3.8 



* Corrected to include returns submitted after original cut-off date. 

Figure 2-M 

Level of Operation, By Mean Score,' for Each Month 

September 1971 - May 1972 E lem. Schools 

SUPERVISION X J r. High Schools 




Table XVII-N 



Level of Operation, By Number of Schools and Mean Score, for Each Month 

September 1971 - May 1972 

E lem, Schools 
HOMEWORK CENTER X Jr. High Schools 



Level of Operation 

* 


Number of Schools 




1 


Sept. 


1 

Oct J 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May 


Fully Operational (4) 




■1 


4 


. 5 


5 


9 


7 


7 


8 


Almost Fully 
Operational (3) 






4 


3 


4 


3 


5 


6 


7 


Only Slightly 
Operational (2) 






4 


6 


5 


4 


5 


3 


4 


In Planning Stage (1) 






12 


Ll. 


7 


9 


4 


4 


7 


Component Mean Score 






2.0 


|2.4 


2.3 


2.5 


2.7 


2.8 


2.6 



* Corrected to include 



Figure 2 -N 

Level of Operation, By Mean Score," for Each Month 

September 1971 - May 1972 E lem. Schools 

• HOMEWORK CENTER X J r. High Schools 
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APPENDIX C 



er|c ' 1^0 



October 1Q71 



For Li^e Aciulomic Aunxcvciucut: Project 



The purpose of this inventory is to provide feedback on the status in 
your sci.o-l of the implcincntiition ol the Academic Achievement Project (AAP)« 
The fceuback can be useful within your school and within the system, to de- 
termine where we are, how we are progressing, and where we have to go in 
relation to the Academic Achievement Project. 



PART 1 



A, Unsic Infoniiation 
Date of report: 
Name of^ School: 

Principal: 

^"Capacity: 



Number of regular classrooms: 



Nuraber of sub-stcadard class ruornr>: 
^^C urrent number of stucionts enrolled: 



Total number of resident profossioa.il striff: 



Number of regular classroom teacl.crr,: rull-Timc Part-Time^ 

:.ur..bev of paid pa rn:) ro fcss iona i ;i : Ki.ll-TimG Part-Time^ 



List specialisr.^ ...J uil^ol as to ,ilnovn\rc (O Full-tinio (F) 
If Itinerant, Lnv^ictC iUnr.;>cr of t...ys -in your buildin^u 
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School , 

Mo^^o T oa'.a Mc^mhor^ (list naTr.as and positions). 
Roading Mobe Team : Math Hobe Team : 

.Chairman y Chairman 



Supportive Team ; (If other than above and supporting purpooeo of MP) 

, Chairman 



C ollege-University Affairs 

Complete for programs opera t ional in your school. 



} 1 -No. of D.C. 
; ' Name of | Name of j Students 
. 1 University ! Coordinator i Involved 

. _! A ■ j- 


,o. of 

Higher Ed. i 
Staff 1 
Involved j 


Cultural Pro- j • ' j 

j^rams i s ' 


i 
J 
1 

i 


Sharing Physi- ! i i . 
cal Facilitiesi i « 




Staff Exchange 1 




I 






Student At tend- j 
ance at Sr»ortsl 
Events 






1 

! 

: 




Administrative | 
Internships 












Student 

j Teach int^ 










iTutorial 










jStaff 
Developm.ent 










(Other) 






; 

1 








1 
1 

1 — 


1 
1 


1 

\ 




1 — — ' 


1 




1— ■ ■ 



Er|c -99- 
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School 



D« Grouping 

Ar^ the classes in your builJing heterogeneous ly grouped? Yes N o 
If not, please indicate why not? " 



E« Tutorial Prop.ram 



Do you have a tutorial program? Yes No 

If not, what is needed to get one started? 



NUMBER OF STUDENTS RECEIVING TUTORING FROM VOLUOTEERS 



No. of 

students 
identified 
as needing 
tutorial 
help 



No. of 

students 
i.ov; re- 
ceiving 
tutorial 
help 



Yours 



School 



Other 



Number of Tutors 



Col 



Staff 



>tud» 



Parents) Cor.rnunit^ 



Reading 



Math 



Otho.- Subjects 



NUMBER OF STUDENTS RECEIVING INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION* 
____^0M_EM1^^ 

i Reading 



Mathematics 



Reading Specialist 



Counselor 



Other Subjects 



MIND Teacher 



Paid Staff-Para-Professional 



Other Paid Personnel 
State position 



"^'Or in groups not exceeding 3 students 
What are the reasons for any discrepancies between students* needing an,d re- 
ceiving tutorial help? ; 



What is u^e position within the school of the staff coordinator of the 
tucorial prop,ram? 

, Assistant Principal Teacher 

Counselor Other (Specify): 



ERLC 



• 100- 
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School 



F« UouiQWQ rk Center 

Do you have a homework center? xVo^^ No 

IC not, what is needed to get one started?^* 



-Number of hours per week the homework center is staffed: _____ 
Number of hours per week the homework center is open: - 
Maximum number of students the homework center can accommodate at one 
time: 



Average number of students who use the homework center in a typical 

day: ^1. 

G» Minimtim Floors 

How many teachers have indicated that they use minimum floors for: 

(a) Development of diagnostic methods 

(b) Diagnosis oC individual studi^nts j 

(c) Dcvelopnicnt oL' ,*)rescriptivG materials 

(d) Basis of classroom instruction 

(e) Basis of contacts with LUtors 

(f) Communication with parents , - 
- * * ^ 

What are some of the reasons why teachers do not make full use of 

minimum floors: 



''f Use rr'verse side if necessary. 



School 

Were )therc any difficulties related uo the: 

1. Administration of testing program ; Yes No^^ 

If yes « explain 



2. Availability of test results ; Yes No 

If yes , explain \ 



3« In-service trainin.q relative to testing program ; 

a) Were there any difficulties related to understanding objectives 
of the testing program - Yes No 

If yes > explain . 

b) Were there any difficulties related to understanding of testing 
procedures - Yes No 

If yes , explai n 



c) Were there any difficulties related to interpretation of test 
results - ' Yes No 



If yes , explain^ 



d) Were there any difficulties related to utilization of test 
results - Yes No 



If yes , explain 



4« Were ^-here any difficulties 
to \)i nts; 



M ?ortinp, of test ic " -t its 
No 



Q If yes , explain^ 

ERIC 



School 



1 • Non^InstrucUi ona'l Suppor t f, 

!• Froc Food Prof;rain (Please completed 





Docs Not Apply 


Number Needing 


Number Provided 


Btcakfast 








Lunch 









What are the reasons for any discr»ipancy between the numbers of those 
needing and those getting breakfast/lunch? * 



Specifically, how are the food program participants identified? 



2, Clothing 

Number of students needing clothing services! 



Number of students who received clothing assistance:^ 
Reason(s) Cor discrepancy, if any; 



3, Health ' 

Number of students identiiied as needing health services:^ 
Number of referrals for health servicer*: 



Number of reforrals which rcccivod health services: 
Rcason(s) Cor discrepancy, if any: 



List the health resources use 



the last reporting period: 



4» pth '""- Evidence of and Comments on Non- I nr.l r»iri ionnl Siippo --'\s: 
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June 1972 



SCIKX)!. LNVF^INTORY 
\ liu- Acci(UMnic Achi C'vement Project 



The purpose oi tiii.s Xnvi,-nLory is to provide feedback on the status 
in votir school of the iinpl o.nionlation of » he Academic Achievement Project 
(AAP), This ri^edhack, in association y'llU the information reported in 
tho October 1071 Inventory can he uselul v/iLhin your school and within 
tlio syslt-m, to deteriiiLne whurc- we are, how \/e are proj^ressiufj. , and where 
we have to };o in relation to full iniploiaent.al ion of the Academic Achieve- 
ment Project. 



PAK1^ 1 



Basic TntormaLLOii 
Date oJ: report: 
Name of School: 
Principal: 



Total number of resident prof ess i i>na I staff; 
Total number of regular classroom teachers: 
Current number of students enrolled: 



Mobe Tea m Or??.ani*/^ation 



A keadint'. Mobc Team is functionLn;^ at this schor^L; Ye.s 

No 

If Ses/ name of Chairman is 



II, A Math Mobe Team is functionin>» at this scliool: Yes 

No 



If *yes,V name of Chairman is 



III, A Supportive Team (other than above and suppr)rtinp, purposes of 

/lAP) is functioviing at this school: _ Yes 

No 

If 'yes,* namL of Chairman i ] 

C. Cro upinfi \ 7 . 

Are the classes i n^ your building het cronenf.x.usl y ;;roupC'tl'' Ves . 

If not, please indicate why notV 
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D» Hone t :ork Center 

'Do you have a horaework center? Yes 
If *no* please give reason: 



Name of School 



No 



IfV^s^ please complete the following: 

Number of hours per week the homework center is staffed: 

Number of hours per week the homework center is open: _ 



Maximum number of students the homework center can accommodate at one 

-.time: . *\ 

Average number of students who use the homework center in a typical 

day: 

£• College-University Affairs 

Complete for programs operational in your school ; 



Cultural Pro- 

^rams 



Name of 
University 



Name o£ 
Coordinator 



Nunbor of 

^our studenta 
involyed 



No. of 
Higher Ed, 
Staff 
Involved 



Sharing Physi- 
cal Facilities 



Staff Exchange 



Student Attend- 
ance at Sports 
Events 



Administrative 
Internships 



Student 
Teach 



Tutorial 



Staff 
Dev^elopnent 



(Other) 
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Name o£ School 

F. Tucorlal Program 



Do you have a tutorial program? Yes 

If not, what is needed to get one started^ 



No 



NUT-iBER OF STl?DENTS RECEIVING TUTORING FROM VOLUNTEERS 





No. of 

students 

identified 

as needing 

tutorial 

help 


No. of j 
students 
now re- 
ceiving 
tutorial 
help 


Number of Tutors 


School 


Collef^e 


Parents 


Co™uni ty 


Yours 


Other 


Staff 


Stud. 






Reading • 


















Math 


















Other Subjects 



















NUMBER OF STUDENTS RECEIVING INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION* 
FROM EMPLOYED SCHOOL PERSONNEL 





Reading 


Mathenatics 


Other Subjects 


Reading Specialist 








Counselor 








* MIND Teacher 








Paid Staff-Para-Professional 








Other Paid Personnel 
State position 









* Or in groups not exceeding 3. students 

What are the reasons for any discrepancies between students' needing 
receiving tutorial help? 



What is the position within the school of the staff coordinator of the 
tutorial program? 

Assistant Principal Teacher 

. Counselor Other (Specify): _ 
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Name of School 



G. Testing Program 

Did your school administer the California Test Bureau criterion- 
referenced test this school year? Yes No 

If 'yes,' please complete this page. 

Were there any difficulties related to the: 

1. Administration of testing program ; Yes No 

If jes, explain - 



2. Availability of test results : Yes No 

If yes , explain . 

3^ In*>servlce trainings relative to testing program ; 

a) Were there any difficulties related to understanding objectives 
of the testing program - Yes ^ No 



If yes > explain 



b) Were there any difficulties related to understanding of testing 
procedures - Yes No 



If yes , e:<plain 



c) Were there any difficulties related to interpretation of test 
results - Yes I No 



If yes , explain 



d) Were there any difficulties related to utilization of test 
results - Yes No 



If yes , explain 
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Name of School 

H. Non*> Instruct tonal Supports 



1. Free Food Program (Please complete.) 





Does Not Apply 


Number Needing 


Number Provided 


Breakfast 








Lunoh 









What are the reasons for any discrepancy between the numbers of those 
needing and those getting breakfast/ lunch?^ , 



2. Clothing - . . - - 

Number of students needing clothing services: 

Ninnber of students who received clothing assistance: 
Reason(s) for discrepancy, if any:_^^ 



3. Health 

Number of students identified as needing health services: 

Number of referrals for health services:^ 

Number of referrals which received health services: 

Reason(s) for discrepancy, if any: 



4, Other Evidence of and Comments on Non^educational Supports: 



(Use the reverse side it necessary^ 

er|c 



Name of Scliool 



I. Component Assessment; 

As a group the Principals are in a most strategic position to 
observe*, the effect of the various components in achieving a more 
desirable educational program for students. Your judgment, therefore, 
v;ill be a critical aspect of the assessment review. 

Will you please check all the programs listed below which you 
believe have been educationally beneficial ii\ youtr >ichool this year. 

Of those checked , rate the three most beneficial. Indicate the 
program you consider most beneficial by placing a '1' in the 'Number' 
column; next most beneficial by placing a '2'; and third most bene- 
. ficial by placing a ',3'. 



Program 


Check 


Number 


Tutorial Program 






Use of "Sequential Inventory of Reading. Skills" 






Use of "Specific Objectives for Pupil Performance 
in Mathematics" 






Operation of Reading Mobe Team 






Operation of Math Kobe Team 






Staff Development 






Testing Program 






Non-Instructional Supports 






Heterogeneous Groupinj^ 






Parental & Community Involvement 






University Liaison 






Instructional Materials and Guides 






Supervision 






HomewofkT Center. 
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Name oi: School 



Mow luduy leachefb l.jw indicated that they u:^e minimum floors lor: 

(a) Dtrvftlouineut ul diagnosilc methods . 

(b) Diagnosis individual students ' 

(c) Devviopment of prescriptive materials 

(d) fiasis of cldssroom instruction 

(e) Basis oc «:oatacts with tutors 

(f) Coinnuuiicai i on witli parents , 

What are some ot tiie reasons why teachers do not make full use of 

minumum floors: ^ 



STAFF D£ VE LOPHENT : 

Directions ror fciiiiug out Staff i)e\/elopment Form (next 3 paji.es): 

The data eiiteied on the statx development forms (next 3 pages^. 
should reflect all staff devtUopment activities subsequent 
to your last report and carry yuu tUtough May 1, 1972, 

As a result, thisjreport, togethctr with your first reporc, 
will reflect the total staff developr.i&nt program beginning 
in September 1971 and exteiiding through Mr^y 1, 1972. 

Please be leiniadiid ro; 

1. Indicate the. number (in figures) of persons involved in each 

activi ty, 

2. Indicate the total umnber ot houvt. spent in e<ich activity. 

3. Observe the headings. 
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FOREWORD 



What members of the On-Site Study Team of the Departments of 
Research and Evaluation found when they visited schools in March 1972 
to observe and discuss components of the Academic Achievement Project 
(AAP), was a high level of energy and activity directed toward numerous 
AAP projects and programs designed to raise the academic achievement 
levels of pupils. While principals and teachers who talked to On-Site 
Study Team members would not acknowledge that the AAP challenge offer- 
ed new educational goals, they did agree that it clarified goals that 
had long been the foci of educational programs in their buildings. 

Principals contacted by the On-Site Study Team geneially viewed 
the Academic Achievement Project and its component programs as a 
vehicle for mobilizing resources to benefit students. The principals* 
support and enthusiasm for AAP programs was usually reflectea in the 
teachers* enthusiasm for and the amount of work invested in the AAP 
projects. In several ^buildings visited, principals facilitated the 
AAP by providing AAP leaders with some released time for their AAP 
duties. 

Teachers who talked with the On-Site Study Team members viewed 
the Academic Achievement Project as a method of implementing ideas 
that had been latent for several years. At one junior high, math 
teachers had talked for many years about developing grade- level diag- 
nostic tests. With the introduction of the Math Mobe Team this idea 
was implemented and tKe tests were administered in the middle of the 
1971-72 school year. The teachers also viewed the AAP as a chance to 
develop, in concert with other teachers in the building, teaching aids 
that had long been needed. For example, Reading Mobe Teams in several 
schools had developed learning packets and made them available to all 
teachers in the building. In most buildings visited, teachers thought 
the AAP provided channels for them to learn about new teaching methods 
as well as opportunities for them to receive reinforcement for the 
teaching methods they had developed on their own. Many teachers re- 
sponsibile for AAP components in their building, however, felt that 
the school system did not support their efforts in terms of the time, 
materials* and finances they needed to implement the programs in the 
best possible way. They noted that they were sacrificing their lunch 
hours and their time before and after school in order to implement AAP 
programs, a sacrifice which they thought they should not be expected 
to continue making. 

It appeared to the On-Site Study Team members that the Academic 
Achievement Project had stimulated communication within buildings — 
among teachers and between teachers and administrators. In most of 
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the buildings visited, the AAP seemed to foster cohesiveness and unity, 
directed toward the accomplishment of a common goal— -the improvement 
of children's reading and math skills and, ultimately, of their academic 
achievement. The principals and teachers in most buildings reported 
their AAP programs to the On-Site Study Team members with pride for what 
they had accomplished* They conveyed the feeling that the long hours 
of extra work that had gone into Mobe Team activities, for instance, 
or into the development of a tutorial program had been compensated for, 
in part, by the results that had been achieved/ Most of the principals 
and teachers who talked with On-Site Study Team members ^indicated that 
they had anticipated evaluating their efforts by the pupils* results 
on standardized tests to be given in the spring. Several expressed dis- 
appointment that the testing program had been cancelled by the Board 
of Education for lack of funds; at the same time many were apprehensive 
that their initial efforts to implement AAP programs would have been 
in vain should the school system shift its emphasis and priorities for 
the coming school year. 

The On-site Study Team 
Departments of Research 
and Evaluation 

1 • June Bland " 

Herman Cobb 
Earl Hunter 
Joyce Leader 
James' Spencer 
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I • INTRODUCTION 



A, Background and Rationale 

The Superintendent of the Public Schools of the District of -^j 
Columbia, in his report to the Board of Education on May 5, 1971,— 
committed the resources of the D. C. school system "to the task of 
raising the academic achievement levels of students by marshalling 
and organizing the staffs of the schools and increasing the scope 
and frequency of the community's involvement in school affairs*" 
This committment, translated into programmatic terms, became the 
Academic Achievement Project (AAP). The AAP called for all school 
^personnel to direct their efforts to "the elimination of defi- 
ciencies in the basic skills of reading and mathematics.. • in a 
manner predicated on the firm belief that all normal children can 
learn and can reach acceptable standards of achievement." 

The implementation of the AAP was to involve, according to the 
Superintendent: 1) the development of more effective teaching 
procedures, curricular guidelines, innovative Instructional materials 
and media, and facilitating administrative supports, and 2) the 
improvement of classroom management and instruction. To be developed 
were "practicable coordinated instructioital and non- instructional 
supports" that would "culminate in teachers teaching, administrators 
administrating, and students learning." 



B. AAP Components 

The Academic Achievement Project, as detailed in the Superin- 
tendent's May 5th report, had a number of aspects. From these, 
various aspects, twelve components were defined as program focal 
points for implementation in the schools: tutorial program, use 
of minimum floors, operation of reading and math mobilization teams, 
staff development program, testing program, non-instructional sup- 
ports, heterogeneous grouping, parental and community involvement, 
university liaison, instructional materials and guides, super- 
vision, and homework center. - - -^^ 




1/ Hugh J. Scott, Superintendent. The Superintendent Reports to 
the Board . Washington, D. C.-: Public Schools of the District 
f Columbia, May 5,J.971. 
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€• Purpose of the On-Site Component Study 



Responsibility for the overall assessment of the Academic 
Achievement Project was assigned to the Departments of Research 
and Evaluation* The assessment plan developed by the Departments 
of Research and Evaluation and approved by the Academic Achievement 
Project Advisory Assessment Committee included among other tasks 
the assessment of each of the AAP components* The Departments — ™ 
established several procedures for gathering data on the various 

components: monthly reports from principals on the level of opera- 

tion of the components in their buildings, bi-annual reports - 
(October and May) from principals on the status of the components" """^^ 
in their schools, teacher questionnaires, and an on-site study of the 
components* 

The purpose of the on-site study of the AAP components was to 
gather information that would describe the range of responses in 
the schools to the process of implementing specific components of 
the AAP* 



II* ON-SITE STUDY PROCEDURES 



A* Component Selection 

To limit the on-site study of the implementation of the AAP 
components, it was necessary to select from the 12 defined components 
those which could best be observed* Therefore, the study was limited 
to five components which had programmatic implications: 1) Mobe 
Teams, 2) Tutorial Program, 3) Homework Center, 4) University Liaison 
5) Non-Instructional Supports* In all, the on-site study team col- 
lected data on eight aspects of the AAP: the Mobe Team component was 
broken down into two aspects — reading and math -- and non-instruc- 
tional supports was broken down into three aspects — Health Services 
Food Services, and Clothing Services* 



B. The School Sample 



Stratified sampling techniques were used to limit the number of 
schools from which data was collected to 20 schools, or 12 percent 
of the elementary and junior high schools in the District school 
system. From each election ward in the city, except Wards 3 and 
8, one large school (more than 700 pupils) and one small school 
were randomly selected for the sample. In Ward 3, elementary schools 
are characteristically small, so two small schools were included in 
the sample; in Ward 8 elementary schools are characteristically 
large, so two large schools were selected. Four junior high schools 
selected randomly for the sample represented the various operating 
divisions of the school system: one from the Anacostia Community 
School Project, one from the Model School Division, and two from 
the regular secondary school division. 

The 20 schools in the on«»site study sample and some descrip«- 
tive characteristics are listed below: 



School 



Elec- 
tion Operating 
Ward Division 



Enroll- 
Special ment 
Design-- (Oct. 
ation 1971) 



E lement a ry ^La rge 



No. of 
Class- 
room 
Teachers 
(Oct. ^71) 



Birney 


8 


Anacostia 


Title 


I 


1,028 


38 


Davis 


7 


Elementary 






1,075 


35 


Leckie 


8 


Elementary 






884 


31 


Meyer 


1 


Model School 


Title 


I 


1,107 


35 


Trues dell 


4 


Elementary 






999 


34 


Watkins 


6 


Elementary 


Title 


I 


706 


27 


Webb 


5 


Elementary 






850 


27 


Wilson, J. 0. 


2 


Elementary 






868 


27 


lement a ry- Sma 1 1 














Gage 


5 


Elementary 






372 


11 


Hyde 


3 


Elementary 






196 


7 


Merritt 


7 


Elementary 






617 


19 


Monroe 


1 


Model School 






446 


15 


Murch 


3 


Elementary 






573 


19 


Peabody 


6 


Elementary 






214 


8 


Takoma 


4 


Elementary 






536 


19 


Van Ness 


2 


Elementary 


Title 


I 


574 


18 
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Junior High 

Browne 5 

Douglass 8 

Gamett-Patterson i 

^aul 3 



Secondary 
Anacostia 

Model School — 
Secondary Commu^* 
nity 
School 
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1,211 
1,042 
584 
1,161 



61 
57 
34 
59 



Once the sample was chosen, it became evident that certain re- 
sources were characteristic of the different classifications of 
schools. All the junior highs had two assistant principals; all the 
large elementary schools had one^ assistant principal, except Leckle 
which had none* None of the small elementary schools had assistant^ 
principals. All of the large elementary schools had full time reading 
resource teachers except Webb which had a reading resource teacher 
60 percent of the time. Two large elementary schools Blmey and 
Truesdell had an additional reading resource teacher part time. 
Only two small elementary schools had a full time reading resource 
teacher-- Merrltt and Van Ness, the latter of which had a second read- 
ing resource teacher 60 percent of the time. Murch had no reading 
resource teacher; the other five small elementary schools had part 
time reading resource teachers, varying from 20 to 66 percent of the 
time. 

C. Collection of Data ^ 

The on-site study team consisting of six staff members of the 
Departments of Research and Evaluation, visited the sample schools 
In March, 1972, mldv/ay through the second semester of the AAP year. 
Two staff members were scheduled to visit each sample school for one 
day. In sorae cases only one team member was available to go Into 
the school, and in some cases the data collection required more than 
one day. Data was collected from principals, persons In charge of the 
selected AAP components, teachers, and students. Research techniques 
used In the data collection were: Interviews, questionnaires, and 
obsexvaL^on. The following Instruments developed by the Departments 
of Research and Evaluation were used In the on-site study: 

1. Interview Instrument (one for each component being observed) 

2. Observation Checklist 

3. T^^r-.tlty Questionnaire, On-Slte St.iy 



On-site study team members Interviewed principals, persons in 
charge of component programs and sometimes other staff members Involved 
in the operation of the component program to find out about each pro- 
gram in the sample school. The "Interview Instrument" guided team 
members ' ^questions about the structure, organization, function, pro- 
blems, ano Impact of the component program. If any aspect of the AAP 
components could be observed at the sample schools on the day the on- 
site study team visited, the "Observation Checklist" was completed. 

i!eacher comment about the AAP component programs in the sample 
schools was gathered on the "Faculty Questionnaire, On-Site Study." 
This form was distributed to all teachers in the sample schools In 
their Liailboxes on the morning that the on-site study team visited 
the school and were collected by a team member that same afternoon 
In the faculty lounge* In some cases this procedure was altered: 
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questionnaires were distributed either by hand or by the principal 
prior to the visit of the on-site team. Completion of the form was 
optional; in some schools the principals urged the teachers to re- 
spond* 

Student awareness of AAP programs and involvement with '"hem 
was elicited on the »»Student Form." In each sait5)le elementa. y school 
one sixth grade class completed the form* In the jup-«or highs one 
class from each grade — 7th, 8th and 9th — completed the form. 

D# Delimitations 

The on-site study team members regretted that they were limited 
by their schedules to one-day visits in the sample schools, in most 
cases • As a result their observations of AAP programs were limited 
because not all were operational each day. Therefore, the data for 
the. study comes primarily from the comments of those persons respon- 
sible for the implementation of the component programs in the schools. 

Of the total number of teachers in the sample schools, 30 percent 
responded to the voluntary "Faculty Questionnaire." Although the size 
of this response is satisfactory for statistical generalizations, a 
30 percent teacher response was received from only 11 of the 20 schools 
in the sample. Only 1 of the 4 junior highs in the sample had a 30 
percent teacher response. Ther^.fore, no generalizations about teacher 
opinion should be drawn for teachers in the school system or in the 
sample schools. The method of distributing the questionnaires may 
have Contributed more to the low teacher response rate than did the 
voluntary nature of the questionnaire. 

The students responses should not be interpreted as factually 
accurate but instead* as an indication of the students* perception of 
their environment. 



III. PRESENTATION AND AhALYSIS OF DATA 

A. Interview Instnmient 

An "Interview Schedule" was developed by the Departments of 
Research and Evaluation for each of the AAP components included in 
the On-site Study. On the basis of the data gathered through the 
interviews, a component description was constructed for each of the 
eight components being studied in each of the 20 sample schools. 
(See Appendices A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H) From these component de- 
scriptions, reports that suirmarized the findings by component were 



developed. These component reports are presented here in the 
following order: 

1. Reading Mo be Team 

2. Math Mo be Team 

3. #_ .Tutorial Program 
4« Homework Center 

5# University Liaison 

6. Food Services 

7. Health Services 
8# Clothing Services 
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1> Reading MOBE Team 



A primary. goal of the Academic Achievement Project was the 
improvement of pupils' reading achievement. To this end the AAP 
called upon each elementary and junior high school to establish a 
Reading Mobilization Team that would contribute to the improvement 
ol instruction at the local school level. At the 20 schools in 
the sample on-site study team members talked to Reading Mobe Team 
leaders and in some cases to Mobe Team members and school principals 
about the Mobe Team program in the school. (See Appendix B) 

Objectives 

The objectives of the Reading Mobe * aras as given by the team 
leaders follow. The most frequently stated objectives are listed firsti 
Some leaders stated more than one objective. Following each objective 
are numbers indicating the nxmiber of teams citing that particular 
objective. The numbers in parentheses represent Elementary school 
teams. The underlined numbers represent Junior High School teams. 

_J..;^_;to^ provide new techniques and assistance relating to reading 
instruction to all teachers. (4) Z 

2. To upgrade the reading level of the students. (5) 1^ 

3. To help every child achieve at his greatest potential by 
providing-assistance to teachers as needed. (4) 

4. To provide an on-going process of assessment and improve- 
ment of reading and mathematics instruction. (2) ; 

5. To stimulate and motivate teachers in the area of reading 
so they can better serve the needs of children. (2) 

6. To get together with all teachers ^ pool resources ^ and 
seek other resources to prpmote classroom instruction for 
all children. (1) 1 

7. To make and display reading devices to aid teachers. (1) 

8. To assess the needs of^the individual children and provide 
for those specific needs. 2. 

People intended to be served by the teams were: 

1. All teachers and through them all the students* (10)' 3 

2. Teachers 9 pupils and parents. (3) 

3. All students. (2) 

4. Teachers 9 children^ staff and community. (1) 

5. Lower grade teachers primarily to prevent def icie.icies 
at upper grades. (1) 

6. Teachers 9 pupils and administrators » if possible. (1) 
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Structure 



The number of members of a given elementary school Mobe Team 
ranged from four to fourteen* This number in many cases corresponded 
to the number of regular staff members on the school faculty. For 
the junior high schools the numbers of team members totaled five, 
eleven and twelve. The fourth junior high school's team was organized 
by departments. Thus, the total number was not determined* Table 1 
gives the individual breakdown for both levels. 



Table 1 



Total Number of Members On Reading Mobe Teams 





Schools 


Number of Members 


Elementary 


Junior High 




■ 2 




5 




I 


6 


2 




7 


1 




8 


2 ■ ■ 




9 


3 




10 


1 




11 


1 


1 


12 


3 


1 


13 






14 


1 




By Dept. 
(Undetermined) 




1 


Total 


16 


4 
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Function 



The Mobe Teams determined teacher needs through written ques- 
tionnaires, checklists, informal surveys such as individual con- 
ferences and observations » teacher requests, and pupils^ test results. 

Once needs were determined teachers were served through worlc- 
shops and demonstrations during scheduled department meetings, faculty 
meetings, grade level meetings, and on staff development days. 
Bulletins and other written materials were distributed regularly. 
Informal ^exchanges , demonstrations, and observations were provided 
individual teachers • 

Services rendered included giving directions, and direct assis- 
tance. The teams introduced innovative techniques, methods and 
materials, helped teach reading skills, aided in interpreting test 
results and in making profiles, learning packages and other teaching 
materials, provided resource personnel, instructional materials and 
supplies, and aided in securing technology. One elementary team leader 
conducted a mini-course at D.C. Teachers College for which teachers 
received two credit hours. 

To accomplish these many tasks, Mobe Teams needed time for 
planning and assessing their work. Table 2 shows the number of times 
the teams met together and Indicates the variety of opportunities 
available to the teams for this purpose. 
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Table 2 



Reading Mobe Teams Meetings 



Number of 
Meetings 


Elementary 
Teams 


Jr. High 
Teams 


Comments 


1 per week 


3 


1 


Aides cover classes, arranged 
schedule, after school, lunch- 
lour 


1 per six weeks 




1 


planning periods 


1 per inonth 

- 


4 




parents cover classes, after 
school, planning periods, 
lunch hour, arranged schedule 


2 per month 


2 


2 


lunch hour, after school 
recess , arranged schedule 


3 per month 


1 




lunch hour, after school 


1 per two months 


2 




lunch hour, after school. 


3 per year 


1 




arranged schedule 


As needed 


1 




arranged coverage 


Never all 
at once 


2 




no release time 


TOTAL 


16 


4 





Team leaders interviewed indicated that in the initial planning 
and implementation of the Mobe Teams a great deal of time was 
required. Some members worked in their school during the month of 
August 1971, in preparation for the 1971-72 sjchool year. Others 
indicated that Mobe Team members spent many after-school hours 
during the months of September and October finalising plans for 
the Mobe Team operations. 
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Once the Mobe Teams began to function a great deal of individual 
time was required of the leaders and members. Table 3 shows the 
amounts of time Mobe Team leaders and members estimated they were 
spending on Mobe Team duties during the school year. 

Table 3 



. Time Spent Carrying On Reading Mobe Team Activities 





£lem« 


Schools 


Jr» High Schools 


Tinie Spent 




Team 




Team 




Leaders 


Members 


Leaders 


Members 


5 to 15 percent 


1 


6 






16 to 25 percent 


3 


1 




1* 


26 to 35 percent: 


1 








36 to 45 percent 


1 








46 to 55 percent 






1 




56 to 6^ percent 






. 1 




Full Time 


2 








A Great Deal 




1 






Undertermlned (as needed] 


8 


8 


2 


3 


TOTAL 


16 


16 


4 


4 



The principals and faculties tried to work-out schedules to 
provide some released time for leaders and teachers, i.e. the 
faculty agreed to accept additional students in order to free the 
Team leader from classroom responsibilities. In the few Instances 
where some released time was obtained for leaders, team members 
and/or other teachers, it was a direct result of long hours of plan- 
ning, self-sacrifice, and great cooperation among the staff. 

Table 4 explains how the time spent in Table 3 is provided for 
the Reading Mobe Teams. Much of the time spent by the members was 
their own time; efficient Mobe Team operation calls for a considerable 
amount of time and dedication by the individuals involved. Without 
this dedication it is conceivable that the positive results that 
have been experienced would not have been possible. 



Table 4 



How Time is Provided For Reading Mobe Teams 



Explanations 


Elementary School 


Jr. High School 


Leaders 


Team 


Leaders 


Team 


1. Whenever available between 
regular duties and during 
- lunch time and after school* 


10 


11 


1 


3 


2. Regular duty schedule is 
arranged to provide some 
released time. 


3 


2 


3 


1 


'3# School schedule and duties 
are arranged to provide 
full time release. 


3 








4. Arrangements are made for 
parents, aides, and/or 
student teachers to cover 
classes. 




3 






TOTAL 


16 


16 


4 


4 



Many of the Mobe Team members have received some training relative 
to Mobe Team operations. Training cited included reading courses, 
Mobe Team workshops lead by Central Administration personnel, and The 
Summer Leadership Training Institute (July 1971). 

team members at seven schools listed their resource center (4), 
their reading skills center. ^2), their library, and their teachers 
lounge as facilities furnished for Reading Mobe Team usage. Four ; 
elementary and two junior high school Teams stated that there were 
no special facilities set aside for their usage, but they did not 
indicate this to be a ^problem. 

-The 11 elementary schools and 1 junior high reporting addi- 
tional costs for services such as special supplies and/or transporta- 
tion said these costs were mainly met with personal funds (7), petty 
cash (2), PTA funds (1), and supplementary capital outlay (1). 
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Problems 



Most of the Reading Mobe Teams surveyed indicated they had 
encountered problems in carrying out Team functions. These pro- 
blems, or difficulties, are listed below as stated by team leaders. 
Some leaders stated more than one problem. The numbers in parentheses 
represent the number of elementary school leaders making the comment. 
The underlined numbers represent junior high school leaders' comments. 

Problems /difficulties were: 

1. Released time is not provided. (12) 2 

2. There is a lack of specialized materials and equip- 
ment. (3) 2 

3. It is difficult to get parental help* (2) 

4. There is a lack of interest on the part of some 
teachers • 2' ' 

5. It is difficult to function when members of the team 
are located in two different buildings due to the smalT 
faculty in each building. (1) 

6. Some Mobe Team members are itinerant. (1) 

7. Additional funds and/or information about sources of 
funding are needed. (1). 

Four elementary team leaders and one junior high team leader 
stated that their team had not encountered any serious problems. 

Most of the Reading Mobe Team leaders said that the teams have 
received some help from Central Administration. The help has been 
mainly in the form of area workshops. There hav% been some mate- 
rials and written correspondence received. One elementary school 
received some additional money for paper* 

All but two leaders listed some assistance was needed and 
desired from Central Adminsitration* The assistance requested follows* 
The number of times each request was made is indicated by the 
numbers in parentheses (elementary school Team leaders) and the 
underlined numbers (junior high school Team leaders). The re- 
quests are listed in order of the most frequent to the least fre- 
quent mentioned* 
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Requests were for: 



1« Prompt on«»slte help, i«e«, directions, presentation 
of new programs and ideas, and role clarification* 
(11) 5 ^ 

2. Special materials and /or funding, i.e. a regular Mobe 
Team budget. (4) 4 

3m Released time. (5) 2 ^ ^ 

4« More teachers and more teacher aides. 3^ 

5. A better supply system and filling of past orders. (2) 

6. More workbooks and textbooks. JL 

7. A complete reading laboratory. JL 

Impact 

Three elementary Mobe Team leaders and one junior, high school 
leader reported that they were in the process of evaluating their 
Mobe Teams* impact. Evaluation methods used by other teams included 
evaluation forms and checklists completed by teachers, dialogue 
among teachers, pupils* test scores, and obsemrations. These 
evaluations lead to the following evidences of effectiveness: 
(The numbers at the end of each are as previously explained.) 

. 1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 

The future plans cited for the Reading Mobe Teams call for 
continuation, improved services, release time, more parent involve- 
ment^ better planning, better evaluation, development of a unit on 
"bu"* ! ling a positive self-image", and the development of a '-areer 
dpp*-. - unity program. 
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Teachers are receptive, express satisfaction with Mobe 
Team operations, and show more interest and confi* 
dence in teaching and handling heterogeneous group- 
ings. (17) 1 

Students have shown improvement in their academic 
performances. (6) 2l ^ 

There is. more cooperation among teachers leading to 
improved instruction for the students. (6) 2 

There has been improvement in the students* atti- 
tudes and classroom behavior. (6) 

There has been more parent cooperation and involve- 
ment. (4) 2 

There is greater flexibility, i.e., innovative 
teaching practices ^and innovative materials. (3) V 

Others have showi an excellent attitude toward the 
Mobe Team operations. (4) 

There is a greater and more effective use of 205 *s. . (1) 




AAP 



Teams were asked to indicate changes in Mobe Team operations 
as a result of the implementation of the Academic Achievement Pro- 
ject. Only one school (elementary, Model School Division) had a 
Mobe Team prior to the implementation of MP; the leader indicated 
that there have been no changes due to the iii5)lementation of AAP. 

At most of the other schools some type of structure organized 
so teachers operated as a team to improve instruction existed before 
the AAP, but the designation »»Reading Mobe Team" and other elements 
common to the Mobe Teams were missing. However, the leaders of 
these teams commented that there had been some changes in these 
structures as a result of the iiqplementation of AAP and Reading 
Mobe Teams. They are as follows: 

1. The Reading Mobe Team brought about procedures for 
providing services which involved all teachers; thus 
the leadership was not limited to supervisors • (9) 2 

2. Objectives were specified and defined. (5) 

3. It brought about the problem of release time. (2) 1. 

4. It provided for a better instructional program. (2) 1 

5# As a result there is a released team leader (1), a 
reading skills clinic (1), and a training program 
for tutors. (1) 

Ten of the elementary Reading Mobe Team leaders said that their 
Teams had positive ef fects^off ehV"implementration of other AAP compo- 
nents, i.e.. Minimum Floors, Staff Development Program, Testing 
Program, Heterogeneous Grouping, Parental Community Involvement, 
etc. The other leaders gave no comment on this item. 



Conclusions 

There is presently an operating Reading Mobilization Team in 
each of the 20 sample schools. The organization and function of 
these teams are directly related to the size and needs of the school 
staff* Even though these teams are in schools located in different 
areas of the city and have very little contact with each other, they 
have many similarities. They also share common problems. To comp- 
ensate for the lack of released time, teachers in all of the schools 
use their .planning time, lunch time and after shcool hours to pro- 
mote the Mobe Teim operation. 

On the whole all who were interviewed felt quite qualified 
to fulfill their assigned Mobe Team duties and responsibilities. 
It is obvious that without the individual dedication of all those 
involved there would not be the efficient Mobe Team operations that 
now exist. 
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A comment from one Mobe Team leader implied that maybe teachers 
should be rotated as Mobe Team members in order for the additional 
burden to be shared equally* 

In some schools there was a trend to combine the striffing of 
the Reading and Math lobe Teams to accommodate small school staffs 
and also to compensate for the lack of released time. 

Recommendations 

1« The Mobe Team should be continued as an integral part of 
tha instructional program. 

2« Methods used by some schools (explained in the individual 
Mobe Team descriptions) for providing released time and 
released team leaders should be studied for possible adop- 
tion by other schools. 

3. More study should be done on the effectiveness of a com- 
bined Reading and Math Mobe Team in regards to staffing 
and released time. 
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2. Math Mobe Team 



One of the primary objectives of the Academic Achievement Pro- 
ject is to raise significantly the level of academic achievement of 
all students in the area of mathematics • The Math Mobe Team compo- 
nent of the AAP called for the mobilization of resources i'^ order 
to develop effective teaching procedures, curricular plani ^nd 
instructional materials with the goal of improving^ the quality of ^ 
math instruction in the classroom and thus the level of student 
achievement. To collect the data for this section of the report, 
on-site study team members interviewed Mobe Team leaders at each 
school and in some cases talked with Team members and school prin- 
cipals • (See Appendix B) 

Objectives 

Elementary school Mobe Team leaders cited the following object 
tives for their teams: 



1. To upgrade the math instructional program through 

support and assistance to the teachers in the form of 
workshops and the exchange of information among the 
teachers. (10) 

2m To bring pupils up to grade level or above in mathe- 
mat ics (minimum f loo rs )_• ( 4) 

3. To help teachers meet the individual needs of children 
in mathematics. (4) t 

4. To aid children in performing better on the city- 
wide .math tests. (1) 



Junior high Mobe Team leaders cited objectives similar to 
those of the elementary school Mobe Teams: 



1. To improve students' math skills in order to raise 
their levels of achievement and improve their perfor- 
mance on city-wide math tests* (4) 

2. To improve the math instruction by providing resources 
which would help teachers better serve the students* 



3* To relate math instruction to content areas of other 
departments* (1) 



(2) 
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Structure 

The numbeiNAOf persons on a Math Mobe Team In the 20 sample 
school varied from 3 to 10 persons as is shovm below: 

Number of Number -of 

Team Members Schools Reporting 

:siem> Jr. High 

3 1 . 

4 - 2 1 

5 , 

6 4 — . 

■7 4 2 

8 . 1 ~ ' 

^ * 9 > : 3 J 1 

10 1 — 



16 4 

Half of the element schools surveyed and half of the junior 
highs surveyed operaced Mobe Teams with six or seven members • 
The composition of most of the Teams included mainly grade level 
or departmental representatives as indicated below: 

Number of 

Team Member Schools Reporting 

Elem» Jr» High 

One representative per 11 1 

y grade level ^ 

^ ^ 1-2 primary teachers i 

1-2 intermediate teachers 5 

Principal 4 

Counselor 2 1 

Librarian 2 1 
^ 1 % Reading Specialist ^ _ . --^-.^^^ 2 " 

—--^-^'-^ ^ ^Math Resource Teacher 2 

Language Arts Teacher 1 

MIND Teacher 1 
Parent 1 
Math Department Chairman 4 

Math Department Teacher — 3 

; ience Teacher — 1 
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Eleven elementary schools had Mobe Teams composed of one 
representative from each grade level* The five other elementary 
schools in the sample, all of which were classified as small schools, 
had teams with some but not all of the primary and intermediate 
grades representated. In cases where the reading specialist served 
on the Math Mobe Team, she functioned as a liaison between the math 
and reading Mobe Teams. In most schools the Mobe T^am chairman 
was a classroom teacher without released time for carrying out Mobe 
Team duties # 

In the junior high schools, the ttvim leader was the chairman 
of the Mathematics Department. In two sample schools, only mathe- 
matics teachers were members of the Team. At another school, e^ch 
grade level was represented. At the fourth school in the sample 
Team membership included representatives from various departments 
as well as from the administration. 

---{ Math Mobe Team members were prepared for their job of upgrading 

i teaching techniques in their. schools through monthly math workshops 
organized by the Department of Mathematics. One primary and one 
intermediate teacher ware invited from each elemer.tary school to attend a 
half-day workshop and carry the ideas back to the Mobe Team in 
their school. The ideas were then disseminated to grade level teachers 
through the grade level chairman, who was usually a Mobe Team member. 



Some of the Mobe Teams met two or three times a month to plan 
theii activities, while others met once a month. The frequency de- 
pended on the various needs of the teachers and on the scheduling 
that could be arranged. Often, lunch time or after school time was 
used^for meetings. In most schools, the Mobe Teams had conducted 
surveys to determine what " the teachers would like to see the Mobe 
Team do that semester. Activities were planned on the basis of survey 
results and informal contacts between the Team members and the. other 
teachers. The Mobe Team plans were then shared with teachers, through 
faculty meetings, workshops, grade level meetings, written communi- 
cation, and infomal contacts. 

The Mobe Teams in the 20 sample schools served the teachers in 
a number of ways. They organized demonstrations of teaching tech-, 
niques with staff members, central adriinistration persons, or per- 
sons outside the school system. Occasionally university and college 
persons were brought to the schools to share ideas with the teachers 
in workshops. Team members prepared math drill tapes, quiz formats, 
sample lesson plans, and seatwork for students performing below 
grade level. At one school the Mobe Team chairman helped teachers 
set up math learning stations in their classrooms. 



Function 
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Generall)^ elementary Mobe Team chairmen in the sample schools 
estimated their Mobe Team activities had reached about 75 percent 
of the teachers in their buildings. On the junior high level. Teams 
serviced the needs of the teachers in the Math Department only* 

In some schools the Math Mobe team extended its activities 
to other persons in addition to <the teachers in the building* At 
one school an extensive oj^S^um was developed to help tutors* Tu- 
tors received guide line^f or tt^ring and had materials and deviaes 
demonstrated for them* There tutors could turn to Mobe Team members 
for assistance with the development of their tutorial lesson plans* 
At this .same school the Mobe Team organized programs with the parents* 
At grade level meetings with the parents, teachers explained vari- 
ous materials and showed the parents how they could help their chil- 
dren with their math homework* 



Problems ' 

Of the problems cited by elementary school Math Mobe Teams a few 
were mentioned repeatedly: the lack of released time for planning 
team activities, the lack of class coverage to provide some released 
time, the lack of materials and equipment for implementing Mobe Team 
activities, and the need for a full-time Mobe Team chairman* 

Similar problems were cited on the junior high level as hin- 
drances to the functioning cf the Math Mobe Teams: the lack of time 
and enthusiasm for Mobe Team activities among the teachers, the lack 
of teachers aides to facilitate released time, lack of materials* The 
leaders also noted that heterogeneous grouping was causing some prob- 
lems for math teaehers* Th«y said that special placemotit within an 
instructional program suited to the childrens* needs was necessary* 

Mobe Teaoi leaders on the elementary and- junior high level did note 
that the central administration had provided assistance to the organ^ 
ization and development of the Mobe Teams* Under the direction of ^ 
the Math Department the central administration provided city-wide 
workshops which most schools indicated had been useful* The Math 
Department also provided television programs on instructional ma- 
terials andmethods* Supervisors provided special help and :'pub- 
lished materials upon request* Math resource persons in various 
buildings were cited as helpful both to teachers and to the organi- 
zation and operation of the Mobe Teams* 



Impact 

The inqpact of the functions of the Math Mobe Teams can be seen 
in the positive attitudes of the teachers* Students interest in 
math as stated by teachers has increased* Parents attitudes toward 
this component have been very favorable* 
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Conclusion 



In each of the sample schools, there was an ope rating Math Mpbe._ 
Team. The lack of released time was the primary problem hindering 
their activities. Teachers had to use planning time, lunch time, and 
after-school time for Math Mobe Team operations. With the help of the 
Math Department of the Division of Instruction and the pyramidal 
structure set up for the dissemination of information there was a steady 
stream of new information about innovative math teaching techniques 
into the school, even where free time for meetings was at the greatest 
premitnn. 



Recommendations^ 

1. Consideration, should be given to a full-time Math Mobe Team 
Chairman. 

2. More equipment and materials should be made available for 
the team. 



J 
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3» Tutorial Program 



. The Academic Achievement Project called for schools to establish 

tutorial programs designed to assist children develop their reading and 
math skills. Nineteen of the twenty sair5)le schools in the on-site study 
had established on-going tutorial programs by the time they were visited 
by the study team. No data was available from the twentieth school in 
the saii5)le» On-site study team members interviewed persons involved in 
the^ tutorial programs, including teachers, principals, and where possible 
tutors and tutees (see appendix C)» If possible, .programs were observed 
- in progress© 



Objectives 

The nineteen schools surveyed cited similar objectives for their 
tutorial programs. Two main objectives were the focus of most of the 
programs: 

1. To reinforce or upgrade students* math and reading 

skills through individual instruction in an effort to 
bring all children up to grade level expectations, 

2* To stimulate personal development and self-confidence 
through a one to one relationship* 

A few of the programs had additional objectives that reflected 
specific problems or resources of that school: To help children learn 
enough English to be able to function in the classroom; to give older 
children an opportunity to be useful and learn at the same time; to 
keep children out of .trouble after school* 



structure 

Counselors were responsible for the tutorial program in 8 of the 
19 schooTs in the saii^)le* In the other cases the directors were: 
tjha reading specialist, reading or math mobe team chairman (5); the 
principal (3); the Assistant Principal (2); a parent (2); a Title I 
Aide (1); and a community worker (1)* (Note: some schools had co- 
chairman or a director for each operating program) These tutorial 
program directors received assistance from reading specialists and 
mobe team chairmen, teachers, tutors, volunteer parents, a tutorial 
committee, or Title I Aides* 

The tasks involved in establishing an operating tutorial program 
were commbh to all the schools: recruit tutors, select tutees, match 
tutors with tutees, train tutors, schedule tutoring sessions, supply 
materials, provide tutoring facilities. These duties were generally 
dispersed among the various persons involved in administering the 
program according to their expertise rather than according to their 
position, i.e#, director or assistant, in the tutorial program. 
Usu^'^ly the counselor recruited tutors, matched tutors wit!^ tutees > 
and ^4v:sed tutors on the interpersonal aspects of the tutoring 
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relationship. The reading specialist generally organized the se- 
lection of tutees, the training of the tutors, and advised tutors 
on the instructional -aspects of tutoring. 

The time involved in administering the tutorial programs once 
they were operational varied. At only one junior high and one large 
.elementary school was a full time released person heading the program. 
At these schools the director spent up to three hours a day working 
on the tutorial program. At five schools the directors said they 
spent very little time on the tutorial program or spent time only as 
needed. At two schools parents directed the program on a volunteer 
basis, but at all others the operation of the tutorial program was 
assigned to the director by the principal as a part of his regular 
duties, to be incorporated into the person^ s regular work schedule. 

The staff members of only 5 tutorial programs indicated they 
had received training for their tasks. The training cited consisted 
of workshops conducted by the Anacostia Community School Project, the 
Urban Service Corps, Mobilization Teams, and the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. One parent conducting a program in English as a Second 
Language said she had received training in this field in anc^iher 
state. 



Functioning 

Variations in the tutorial programs that were observed depended 
on the source of the tutors — whether they were peers, parents, or 
professionals. For example, a program relying primarily on peer 
tutoring or cross-level tutoring would be different in character from 
one relying primarily on parent tutors or one involving university 
students preparing* for the teaching profession. The source of the 
tutors seemed to set parameters for the tasks the administrators had 
to accomplish in order to maximize the effectiveness of the program. 
Table 5 below shows the variety of sources of tutors in th. 19 
sample schools. Several schools indicated that they drew tutors 
from more than one source. 
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Table 5 



Sources of Tutors 



Sources 


Number of Schools in San5)le 
Using Source 


Parents 




University Students 


in 


-_£leni8ntary pupils 


7 
# 


Coraraunlty persons (including 
; Church) 


7 


High school pupils 


6 


Title I Aides 


; 3 


School staff (Including 
' teachers) 


2 


Urban Service Corps 


2 


Professionals (Civil Servants) 


1 


Mental Health Clinic 


1 


Local sorority group 


1 
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Fourteen schools drew tutors from among the parents of their 
students. The next most frequently used source of tutors were the 
area universities^ with half the saiq>le schools using university 
tutors^ Seven elementary schools had cross-level or peer tutoring 
programs I while six schools used high school tutors* Where the 
schools got their tutors depended as much upon the area where, the 
school was located as upon the resourcefulness of the program 
director* A school with a high school or university across the 
street would draw on these sources; a school isolated from such 
sources often depended more on peer tutolrs* Only two of the saiq>le 
schools reported that the central tutorial office had assisted them 
in locating tutors* 

The fom that the tutoring program took did not vary much from 
school to school* Every school in the san5)le had tutors working^ 
,with Individuals or groups • Seven also had after school programs 
that incorporated individual or group tutoring; these were 
generally linked with the school's Homework Center program* In these 
individual or group sessions tjutors focused on the development of 
reading and/or math skills* At least three tutoring programs focused 
entirely on reading skills leaving math skills for the teacher to 
develop on the grounds that teaching math required specialized 
techniques* In three schools persons working in the classroom as 
teacher aides performed the tutorial function; in one wse these 
persons were Title I Aides and in the other two cases » they were 
parent volunteers* Two schools offered tutoring in English as a 
Second Language^ relying upon parents in one case and upon university 
students in another* 

Tutorial programs at all the san^le schools aimed -to serve 
children performing below grade level* One tutorial program director 
said her school's program offered enrichment to children performing 
on or above grade level as well as to those performing below grade 
level* Selection criteria included teacher identification^ diagnostic 
and standardized test scores^ parent conferences^ and self-selection 
on the junior high level* A second dimension of the selectJ^on process 
narrowed the field to those children who worre thought able to benefit 
from the one-to-one relationship of tutoring* 

The number of children being seirved in the tutoring program varied 
according to the ntimber of tutors available and the amount of time 
each tutor could devote to the tutoring each week* _ ^ 

Number of Tutees 
1 - 50 
51 - 100 
101 - 150 
150 and above 
no response 
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Number of Schools 
9 
5 
1 
3 
1 




Tutorial directors at six schools stated that they had iden- 
tified more students in need of tutorial services than they were able 
to serve with the number of tutors they had available* Seven 
additional schools said they would like to have more tutors, suggesting 
that they had identified as needing tutoring only those students 
who could be accommodated by their program. 

The number of tutors working at a given school ranged from 8 to 
87, including peer tutors* One small elementary school had 40 tutors • 
parents, church and school personnel — funded by the Committee for 
Community Improvement of Howard University* Two-thirds .of the schools 
surveyed reported that their tutors had received some training for 
their role as tutors* Eleven of the schools said the training had 
been organized by/their own staff members, namely, the Reading Mobe 
Team or the reading specialist in most cases* Six schools drew upon 
training programs organized outside their own school, such as the 
Urban Service Corps, the National Reading Council Workshop, or a 
parent* Some of the schools drew upon both inside and outside sources 
for training their tutors* 

The facilities used for the tutoring programs varied from school 
to school* Generally the schools used any space which was available - 
a hallway (5), a classroom during class time (9), a room designated 
for tutorial use (4), the reading room (4), or even the teacher 
preparation room (2)* The materials that the tutors used were drawn 
primarily from, the regular school supplies* At eleven schools the 
directors said materials. made by the teachers, tutors, or tutees 
were used in tfie tutoring sessions. In only three cases did the 
directors state they had ordered materials specifically for the 
tutorial program* 

Almost half the schools in the sample survey^ had incurred no 
costs in their tutorial program* In the other programs, materials 
were cited most frequently as a program cost; in several cases the 
program had drawn so heavily on regular school supplies that this was 
. seen as a serious cost to the general school program* Where outside 
funds had been used, these had come from-Title I, a sponsoring 
sorority, a parent donation, personal funds of teachers, or the PTA* 
In one case the program had a $6,000 a year budget from the Howard 
University School of Social Work budget (the Committee for Community 
Involvement)* ^ . ^ _ ______ 



Problems and Solutions 

Eighteen of the nineteen sample schools cited some problems they 
had encountered in the iii5)lementation of their tutorial prograi j,some 
cited more than one problem arpa* No one problem dominated the list* 
Most were mentioned by three . four tutorial program directors* 
Table 6 displays the list of problems cited and the solutions used 
by some schools to overcome those problems* 
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Table 6 

Probleins and Solutions Involved in the 
Implementation of Tutorial Programs 



Problems 



Number of 

Schools 
Reporting 



Solutions 



Number of 

Schools 
Reporting 



1. 


Lack of money fors 










a* transportation 


3 ' 


Take from regular 




- 


b* supplies and 


3 


2 




materials 




school supplies 






c* stipends for 


3 








tuto rs 








2. 


Recruitment of 


- 

4 


Phone calls; fliers; 


c 

J 




tutors 




posters; newsletter 






-- j - 




to parents; church 




-- 






talks 




3. 


Retention of tutors 


2 






4. 


Lack of training 


2 


Teachers tram tutors 


1 

L 


■ 


for tutors 




m workshops, class- 






- 




rooms 




5. 


Scheduling of 


3 


Arrange alternative 


2 




tutors 




schedules 




6. 


Finding space for 


4 


Ad hoc arrangements 


0 








- - 




7. 


Cross level tutoring 










a* rcocni-cu 


2 


Use o Ider persons 


2 




b* questionable 


1 


Discussion 


1 




value 










c* permission 


1 


Foms to parents 


1 




process 








8. 


Lack of coopera- 


2 


Convinced teachers of 


1 




tion frqm teachers 




importance of prograriP^ 




9. 


Lack of confidence 


1 


Additional workshop 


1 




among tutors 








10. 


Admin 1 s t ra t ion : con- 


1 








version to Title I 










Aide Tutors 








11. 


No problem cited 


1 







*Other schools may have incorporated these aspects into their 
(esp€ ..ally training workshops) but may not have viewed thei:, 
solutu.uns to specific problems* 



programs 
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The list of problems reflects general difficulties experienced 
by many schools: lack of finacial resources for the program, 
difficulty in recruiting and retaining tutors,, and the lack of 
space for tutoring sessions. The assistance which the program 
directors said they had received fcom central administration personnel 
or component directors provided little support. Seven schools 
said they had received no assistance; 5 had help conducting training 
workshops; 4 had a visit or a call from the tutorial office; and 
2 had been assisted in the recruitment of tutors. 

. When asked what changes if any or what long range plans they 
.had in mind for the tutorial program, eight directors responded 
"expand the program by securing more tutors." Others said they 
hoped to obtain high interest-low level reading materials or to 
develop kits for use by peer tutors. Some said they would like to 
be able to offer a stipend for tutors or pay transportation costs 
for tutors. Seven directors cited no specific long range plans. 
Howevlr^wheA asked wha£ assistance they needed for their program, 
the response's from the ^program directors were more direct, as is 
displayed in Table 7. . 



Table 7 



Assistance Needed By Tutorial Programs 



Assistance Needed 



Number Reporting 



1. None - — — ~ ^ 

2. Assistance in securing tutors: 

lists of potential tutors; city- 
wide recruitment and assignment 10 

3. Training for tutors 3 

4. Financial assistance to provide: 
" — " transportation for tutors ;-"' ^ 

stipends for tutors; materials 

and equipment ^ 



*Some' schools Indicated they could use more than one form of 
assistance. 
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Ten of the 19 sarr^le schools needed assistance in securing more 
tutors* Only a few of these schools meant that they wanted lists 
of names or person assigned to their school* Host indicated they 
were quite prepared to make their own contacts if they only knew 
where they could turn beyond their immediate resources: parents 
students, or university students* The financial assistance being 
requested for transportation and stipends was seen in some cases 
as essential to the recruitment and .retention of tutors for the 
program* Those mentioning that their program needed money for 
materials noted that the program was depleting the regular school 
supplies which had not been increased since the AAP and thus the 
iii5)lementation of the tutorial program was adversely affecting 
the regular school program* 



Impact 

Fifteen schools in the sanq)le' survey reported some attenq>ts to 
evaluate their tutorial program* Thirteen .prggram directors \ - 
mentioned that they relief on informal feedback from children^ 
teachers, parents, and tutors to assess the effectiveness of 
their tutorial program* This feedback was based on observations of 
performance and attitude of the children* Of these 13 schools, 
six also relied on some formal feedback about the program — test 
scores, achievement charts, teacher questionnaire responses, records 
and daily logs kept by tutors, a survey of tutors, or an evaluation 
of the tutors* In four schools formal discussions — faculty meet- 
ings, teacher-tutor conferences ~ constituted a method of evaluation* 

All but three program directors cited, evidence that the 
tutorial program had affected the students* Nine reported a more 
postive attitude, itt^roved attendance and a willingness to try 
assignments; 8 reported evidence of improvement in reading and math 
skills* Fifteen program directors -said there-was -evidence to 
indicate the program had affected the teachers: they had shown 
support for the program by releasing children to the tutors and by 
requesting tutorial services for their pupils* Half the san?>le schools 
(10) noted the cooperation they had received in the in9>lementatlon 
of the tutorial program from parents, primarily as volunteer tutors* 
Most of the directors noted that th^ tutors had established very 
good relationships with their tute ^* Three schools added that the 
pro^ram^had br^^ stero types of students and given- them- ~ 

greater insight into children and greater appreciation for the work 
the teachers were doing* 



All of the sanq>le schools surveyed reported that the attitudes 
of the persons involved in the tutorial program were very positive* 
In a few cases the teachers came to this position only after, they 
had been convinced of the worth of the program through the results 
it had produced with their students* 



4 



-Half the saxapU schools reported that they had operated a 
tutorial program prior to the introduction of the Academic 
Achievement Project. The directors at these schools noted, however, 
that tla iTi?)lementation of the /lAP had led to some changes in their 
programs: the programs had been expanded, their goals had become 
more clearly defined; and the program began to en^hasize skills 
development and the use of diagnostic techniques. The sample schools 
thought the implementation of the tutorial program had affected 
other AAP components. Those programs mentioned were: minimum floors 
(5), heterogenous grouping (4), parental involvement (3), staff 
development (3), homework centers (2), profiles .(1), and university 
liaison (1). 



Conclusions ^ 

1. Students in the tutorial programs enjoyed the experience 
^ and according to con5)onent .directors profited, from it 
^ academically and emotionally. 

ii Where a tutorial comiaittee composed of a counselor, a 

reading specialist, a math specialist, a teacher, a parent 
and a principal or assistant principal operated, the ^ 
tutorial program offered fuller services — pupil iden- - 
tification, tutor recruitment, tutor training, tutor 
guidance, and assessment of pupil progress — to the tutors, 
tutees, and teachers. 

3. Reading specialists who had released time to dfevote to 
organizing the tutorial program were able to develop 
procedures for identifying children needing tutoring and 
to develop' training for tutors that enhanced the tutorial 
program. 

4. Counselors provided valuable input into the tutorial pro- 
grams through recruitment and counseling of tutors. 

5. Parents were a valuable source of tutors. 

6. Training for tutors in teaching reading and math skills to - 
- " children perforrtdng below grade level was important to the 

functioning of the programs. 

7. Where communications channels between tutors and teachers 
were well developed and used, the programs appeared to 

have the greatest intact. For example, at one school tutors, 
who could call upon the. reading specialist at any time, 
were required to prepare lesson plans for each tutoring 
session, attach a report of the child's perfcifmance and 
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file it where the teacher had access to it. Periodically 
the teacher and tutors met to discuss the child's progress 
and to plan future approa'^hes to skills development. 

8. Assistance to the schools would be helpful in: a.) the 
recruitment and retention of tutors, and b.) tha periodic 
follow-up training of tutors. 

9. Additional tutors could be absorbed into any one of the 
observed tutorial programs. 

Recommendations 

1. A central office could assist the tutorial program in the 
recruitment and retention of tutors by: 

a. Serving as a liaison between schools and sources of 
tutors outside the school itself, i.e. by providing 
lists of contacts at area universities, government 
offices, churches, etc. 

b. Providing resources for periodic follow-up workshops 
for tutors who had been on the job for a few months. 
In this connection kits of materials for peer * ' 
tutoring would be useful. 

2. To facilitate the operation of the tutorial program funds 
should be available to schools upon request for: 

a. Transportation for tutors. 

b. Stipends for tutors. 

c. Materials and equipment for use in the tutorial 
program. 
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^« Homework Centers 



Implementing Ibhe Homework Center component of the^ Academic 
Achievement Project generally involves, according to the school 
personnel at the twenty schools in the on-site study sample, estab- 
lishing a place where students can go after school for supervised 
study and assistance. At several schools studied, the personnel ^ 
thought the goals of the Homework Center component were being served 
by other programs at their school or by facilities in the neigh- 
borhood which could not or should not be duplicated. At other 
schools, this working definition of a Homework Center was modified 
to accommodate special conditions. The response of the sample schools 
to. this AAP component can be grouped according to the development 
status of the Homework Center and the similarities of the reasons 
given tor having no Homework Center. (See Appendix D) This group- 
ing is displayed in Table 8 below: 



...... Table 8 . 

.Status of Homework Centers. At Sample Schools 

Elementary Jr. High Total 

A. Operational Homework Center 4 3 _ 7 

B. No Homework Center: In 4 64 
- Manning Stage 

C. No Homework Center: Alternative 6 1 T 
Available, at School/in 

Neighborhood • 

D. _ No Homework Center: Adequate 1 ^ 0 1 

Facilities At Home 

No Homework Center Operational^ 1 0 . ^ _ 

. Planned, or Available 



TOTAL - 16 ^- 4 20 



Within each category listed in Table 8 variations occurred which 
will be discussed in detail in the following sections of this report. 



Operational Homework Centers 

A Homework Center conforming to the general definition— a 
supervised study place where students could obtain assistance with 
their homework — existed in 7 of the 20 on-site study sample 
schools. In the four elementary and three junior high schools where 
the component was operational, the Homework Centers had similar 
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objectives, structure, operation, problems, needs, and impact. The 
greatest deviation from the norm occurred at a junior high where the 
program was defined more broadly* There appeared to be no striking 
operational differences among the Homework Centers in the large and 
small elementary schools, but only one of the four elementary programs 
was at a small elementary school* ; , 

Objectives ^ 

The objective of most of the operating Homework Centers can be 
stated as follows: to provide pupils with assistance in their home- 
. work and other school work in a supervised place at the school after 
3:00 p*m* At one junior high where the Homework Center was part of 
the. Community School program, this objective was expanded: to assist 
junior high studentVwho have failed subjects, who need remedial help, 
or who need assistance with^specif ic skills, and in addition, to assist 
elementary students from feeder^ schools through ihdividual or group 
tutoring* At this school students could actually remove course de- 
ficiencies by taking a make-up course at. the Homework Center. The 
Homework Center Director considered this an important opportunity 
for ninth grade pupils who wanted enough credits to pass into high 
school* T / - X ^ 



Structure - - 

Homework Center personnel varied from school to school as is shown 
in Table 9 on the next page. In only two programs at two junior 
high schools — were Homework Center personnel compensated for their 
services beyond their regular salaries: the Librarian-DiYector who 
had no assistants wds paid from Title I and Community School funds; 
where eight teachers were involved in one program, the two who 
served as coordinators were compensated from Community School funds. 
The. regular working hours of T-^^'le I Aides and personnel from the 
D* C* Recreation Department do extend beyond the hours of the Home- 
work Centers, and for thisreason these persons could be said to re- 
ceive coir nsation for their Homework Center involvement* Howeyer, 
all othe personnel volunteered time beyond. their regular working 
day to serve in the Homework^ Centers* 

The duties performed by Homework Center personnel were similar at 
all operating centers* Program directors provided for the general 
organization and supervision of the Center* In the two Centers where 
Directors had no staff, they themselves supervised the Center and 
assisted the students with their work* In the other Centers, the staff 
members supervised the Center and provided assistance to the students* 
At the junior high center run by the Community School Coordinator, the 
Director was involved extensively in publicizing the existance of the 
center at the feeder elementary schools and among the parents in the 
community* 



Table 9 



Homework Center Personnel 



Type of 


Homework Center 
Director 


Homework Center 
Staff 




Principal 

- 


D« C« Recreation Dept.: 
As s t • Playground 
Director 


Mja irgc 

Elementary 

- 


da^<;T'oom Teacher 


7 Classroom Teachers 
1 Roving Leader, D. C. 

Recreation Dept* 
1 College Student 
(all alternate days) 




Title I Aide 


7 Title I Aido,s 


Small Elementary 


Librarian 


««««««none— . 




Librarian 


Title I Aides , _ ^ ^ 


Junior High 


Librarian. 


«-«^»-none«»— 




Community School 
Coordinator 


8 Classroom Teachers 
25 Tutors 
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Function 



- Table 10 on the next page stunmarizes the operation of the Hoxne. 
work Centers at the sample schools by level* The elementary school 
Homework Centers functioned similarly* They were housed in a multi- 
purpose room, a library, or a classroom three or four afternoons a 
week from about ,3:15 to 4:00* Attendance was generally open and 
voluntary, but parental permission was required* Two schools speci- 
fically restricted first graders and. one, second graders, from the 
Center; emphasis was on children in the intermediate grades* Accord*? 
ing to the Center directors, about 20 to 30 children attended Home- 
work Centers regularly* However, study team observations failed to 
confirm this claim: at one Center observed, about ten children and 
a teacher were preparing to leave the Center at 3:30; at another, no 
Center staff or students were present* 

Junior High Centers were open longer hours than elementary Centers 
~ 1% to 2 hours, four or five days a week* Centers were more likely 
to be housed in the Library than were the elementary Centers* The 
junior hi^ Centers varied among themselves on the criteria for _ , 
usage, from open eligibility, to Title I students only, to students 
needing specific help on both the junior high and elementary levels* ' 
The on-site study team observed the program directed by the Commu- 
nity School Coordinator and noted about 60 junior high and elementary 
pupils working individually or in groups with teachers, or student 
tutors; some were receiving course instruction in English or math 
from£ teachers* _- - - - ^ , 



Problems 

Directors of three of the seven operating Homework Centers in 
the on-site study saiq>le told interviewers they Lad encountered no 
particular problems in the implementation of the component* The 
problems cited by the other four directors varied from school to 
school* One director said his problem was that there was really no 
heed for such a Center in the community; therefore. It was difficult 
to stimulate interest in the Center* The director of the one small 
elementary school Center in the sample who had no staff help said 
her problem was serving effectively the students who used the Center* 
She said that grouping children with similar problems when they came 
to the Center had enabled her to maximize her service* The problem 
cited by one junior high Homework Center director Kad been a lack p£ 
personnel to serve as supervisors in the Center* This problem was 
solved by using the services of Title I Aides in the Center* An- 
other jutllor high Center director said there had Initially been a 
lack of interest in the Homework Center among the ninth graders — 
the primary target group* He said assemblies designed to stlimilate 
student interest in the Homework Center had motivated many* 
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Table 10 



Homework Center Operation 



• 


Type of 
School 


Facility 


Time, 
Open 


No» Usitig 

Center 

Regularly 


Selection 
Criteria 
For Users 


- v - - 




Multipurpose 
room 


3:15-4:15 
M,W,Th 


A few 


All eligible; 
written parental 
permission 
required 




I^rge 
Elementary 


Multipurpose 
room 


3:00-4:00 
M,T,W,Th 


25-30 


All 2-6 graders 
eligible 


; - . - 


Classroom 


3:15-4:15 


20 


3-6 graders 
recommended by- 
teachers with 
^parental 
approval -^1^ 




Small 
Elementary 


Library 


3:00-3:40 
M,T,W . 




All eligible 






Library 


8-9 avm. 
3-4:30 pwin 


M A 


All eligible 




Junior 


Library 


3:15-5:15 
Daily / 


30 


Title 1 
Students 




High 


Classrooms 


Jr. High: 


60 


Jr. High: make- 








3-4:30 
M,T,W,Th 
Elem: 
3-3:30 
M,T,Th - 




up; specific 
deficiencies 
Elem; teacher 
re commenda t ions , 
parental 

approval, skill 
weaknesses 
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- ■ - " * ■ ■ ■ - ■ / -- - 

None of the oper??ting Centers had received any specific assistance 
or direction from the Component Director or other central administra- 
tion/personnel* Several of the directors indicated that they did not 
need any such assistance. However, three directors said they needed 
extra-duty pay available for the Center personnel; two said they needed 
xaore ideas for running a Homework Center. One of the directors added 
that, he thought the central administration could help by recruiting 
volunteers, such as the Urban Service Corps j, and assigning them to 
particular Centers in the schools. 



Impact 



Observatioivjand informal feedback from teachers, students, and 
parents have been the methods used to date to evaluate the effective- , 
ness and impact of the operating Homework Centers in the sample schools i 
Several directors made comments indicating that the impact of the Home- 
work; Centers in their respective schools had been similar. They said 
that the participating students had appeared to gain confidence and to 
improve in their work. They noted that the students using the Center 
had positive attitudes toward it. The Directors said that in several 
cases teachers had commented on the homework completion and in some 
cases had checked with Homework Center staff about a child's progress. 
Classroom teachers, too, said the Directors had positive attitudes 
towa?i^the^nters. two Center Directors said they had teen contacted 
by parents ahouTnAe^enter, some wanting their children to be in- 
cluded in the prograin,^oBi&rs-^diackij^^ on their children's attendance. 
This they thou^t indicated that t^'^p^rrentg^had attitude 
toward the Homework Center. Two other Director5--sa4d it was just too 
soon to judge the impact p£ the Homework Center prograiii-^atjthelr^ 
Tchools. • V. 

All but one of the Homework Centers at the sample schools began 
operation since the introduction of the Academic Achievement Project in 
tte 1970-71 school year. The Director of the Center which had been 
operating in a similar form since 1969— the junior high Center with 
community-school involvement noted that the objectives of the Cen- 
ter had been clarified with the introduction of the AAP, and that 
the committment of the staff had increased. When asked what other AAP 
components had been affected by the implementation of the Homework Center 
component. Directors mentioned the testing program, the use of minimum 
-floors, and heterogeneous grouping. At two schools, one elementary 
and one junior high, the Homework Center program overlaps to a great 
extent with the Tutorial Program. 



No-Homework^entex:— In-Elanning_Stage 



Four of the 20 schools in the pn->slte study sample had no Home- 
work Center but were planning to open one soon* Principals attri- 
buted the delay to the difficulty in securing personnel to super- 
vise the Centers • In two schools recently designated Title I schools 
-this problem was to be alleviated with the addition of staff members 
and financial resources • At another school the parents had accepted 
the responsibility of operating the Homework Center but had not yet 
follpi^ed through, according to the principal. The children at the : 
fourth school in this category had access to a neighborhood settle- 
ment house Homework Center. 



: _ . No Homework Center: 

Alternative Available at School/in Neighborhood 

- ^.Several schools in the sample had established no distinct Home- 
work Center at the school because the princip^ls_tho„ught^the_go_als_ 

of the con^onent were being served by other programs at the schoor. 
or in the neighborhood. ^ : ^ ^ 1 ^ 

At School : ^ 

Three schools in the sample had no Homework Center as was gener- 
ally defined. In each case the principal said he had had difficulty 
securing staff for a Center and that he thought the con^onent objec- " 
tives_ were being served by other arrangements at the school. One 
junior high schooL had operated a Homework Center with four paid 
staff from among the school *s teachers until December 1971 when the 
funds were cut off% Since then the Librarian had continued to make 
the library available to students for an hour before and after school, 
but no teacher assistance had been available. In one elementary . 
school, in addition to the staffing problem, construction work at the 
school made it ditficult to keep children after school. The^fefore^ 
the teachers decided to incorporate the Homework Center concept into 
the regular class schedule, either during recess or from 3?00 to 
3:15 p.m. each day. According to the principal of this school, the 
teachers reported that -their students* performance had improved and 
that the children had begun to ask for homework assignments* Teachers 
said that the students* study habits had also improved while noting 
that they themselves had been stimulated to do more planning. The 
program has included some peer tutoring which is also an aspect of 
the AAP. V 

At the third school in this category, after-school programs pre- 
sent special problems because half the students are bused home at 
3:15 p.m. each day. To run an after-school program for all the student 
means that additional funds must be secured to provide for late busing 
service for those who wish to participate; the school system does not 



provide such funds^ In addition, the principal believes that a Home- 
work Center should not be confined to homework, but should be a place 
where children can do homework and other kinds of skills-oriented 
activities which bear on academic performance • At this school the 
principal and the Home and School Association have been able to get 
funds for an after-school program from the Neighborhood Planning 
Couhcil. Once a veek enrichment activities such as photography, 
cooking, woodworking, art, modeling and dramatics are conducted in 
the classrooms by parents, community adults .and university students 
from 3:15 to 4:15 p.m. A late bus takes the children who commute 
to their home neighborhood in another part of the city at 4:30 p.m. 
Children from the neighborhood of the school who do not attend the 
sctDol are, at their parentis request, included in this program. The 
costs — staff, materials, buses — are covered entirely by the 
Neighborhood Planning Council funds | Council personnel also organ- 
ize and direct the program in conjunction with the school personnel. 
The on-site study team observed about 100 children engaged enthu- 
siastica^lly dii-the-acti^ This-seemed a-vi^ble^alter-^ 

native to a traditional homework center. 



In The Neighborhood 

A combination of two reasons were given for the lack of a home- 
work center at four of the sample schools: 1) the lack of super- 
visory personnel; and 2) the availability in the neighborhood of 
homework center facilities. Two of the four schools in this category 
reported a close relationship with the community centers, one center 
located in a nearby YWCA and the other in a nearby church. The 
WCA program directs its attention to children retarded in reading 
and mathematics. The church program provides feedback to the school 
about the progress of the children it serves and conducts an end-of- 
the-year evaluation of the program. At the other two schools in this 
category, an additional reason contributed to the factors militating 
against the organization of a. homework center at the schooi. Build- 
ing cbnstruction at one of the schools discouraged after-school 
activity. Parents of children at the other school insisted that ^ 
their children come home directly after school because they felt the 
neighborhood was unsafe. Some of these children could receive tu- 
torial services at home through a neighborhood Friendship House. 
The school principal also believed that the weaker students who 
were given special help all day with their reading and math difficulties 
needed relief at the end of the day instead of another program. 



No Homework Center: Adequate Facilities At Home 

At one of the elementary schools, the principal said that there 
was no need for a Homework Center at the school because the students 
had adequate facilities for study at home. "Our school has a highly 
individualized program. The students do a lot^of independent work. 
Most; of them are above the national norms in reading and math," he 
sai..> There might in fact be too much emphasis placed on h )mework 
by the parents, he concluded. 
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No Homework Center: None Planned; None Available 



The principal of one school said only that there was no opera- 
tional Homework Center at his school* The on-site study team noted 
that there we re^ several other programs in the school that were de- 
signed to serve the weaker students • 



Conclusi ons ^ - . 

The four elementary Homework Centers operating in the sample 
schools served no more than 3 percent of the combined student 
population at these four schools • 

All operating Homework Centers had at least ?ome staff member 
who received financial compensation for his time and effort, 
that is, at least one staff member was assigned duties in the 
Homework Center as part of his regular job within his regu- 
lar working hours, or he r^Cftived a salary supplement for his 
overtime^ r 

Nevertheless, Volunteers were important to the full opera- 
tion of the Homework Centers • - - -- ^- 

Two elementary enrichment programs , alternatives to a "home- 
work center," drew a more enthusiastic response from the 
children than did any operating Homework Center observed* 

The junior high school homework program serving elementary 
and junior high pupils, using extensive individual and 
group tutoring and offering make-up course credit was the 
most viable junior high program observed* 

Both the ej.ementary enrichment programs and the viable 
junior high program relied on additional funds, either from ^ 
community sources or specially designated school funds, for 
personnel, equipment, and materials* 

Therewas little apparent coordination between schools and 
community-based facilities or programs designed to serve 
purposes similar to those of the Homework Center component 
of the AAP* 



Re commenda t ions 

1, Alternative after-school programs designed to reinforce math 
and reading skills should be considered in the elementary 
school context* For example, the enrichment program altema 
tive transcends the classroom environment while offering 
students a chance to apply reading and math skills to acti- 
vities of their choice, such as cooking, photography and 
woodv7ork* - 



2* 

3* 

5* 
6* 
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2. If Homework Centers are to be continued, funds should be 
made available to support them, to compensate^ personnel 
with responsibilities for organizing and operating the 

- program, and to provide for materials and equipment. 

3. ' School personnel '.ould'b.e encouraged to develop channels of 

communicationr coordination, and cooperation with neighborhood 
after-school programs involving the instruction of the school s 
students* " 

4. Students in the Student Survey stated overwhelmingly (98%) 
that they could do their homework at home. This finding 
should be investigated further to determine extent of actual 
need for Homework Centers as conceived in the AAP. 
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5» University Liaison Programs 



The Academic Achievement Project called upon the D.C. schools 
to become involved in programs with area universities and colleges 
in order to improve the quality of pre. and in-service education for 
teachers, to establish workshops in curriculvrai, and in general to 
establish a bank of consultants for both the school system and the 
colleges* 

The on-site study team learned in its interviews (see Appendix E) 
that 14 area colleges and universities have been participating in 
university liaison programs in 19 of the 20 sample schools. There were 
no programs at one junior high according to the principal. In addition 
to university involvement, three non-educational agencies were partici- 
pating in programs similar^ to those of the universities. A total of 
46 university liaison programs were operating in the schools included 
in the on-site study» ^ 

Of the participating universities. Federal City College, involved 
in twelve schools was the most active; D. C. Teachers College ranked 
second, 10 schools; Howard University, 8 schools; University of Mary- 
land, 7 schools; George Washington University and American University, 
4 schools each; Dumbarton, 3 schools; and Georgetown University, 2 
schools. Catholic University, Rosemary Hall Junior College, Bowie 
College, Trinity College, University of Massachusetts, Washington 
Technical Institute, and the 3 non-education agencies: Hillcrest,_ 
the Comprehensive Health Center, and the Metropolitan Council of 
Staff Development, were each active in one school. 

Of the 46 programs, 23 were in the 8 large elementary schools 
in the sample; 16, in the small elementary; and 7, in junior high 
schools. Most schools had no more than three university liaison 
programs and five had only one. However, two large elementary 
schools had 4 programs each and one had^^s .many as 5. (See Table 11) 
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Table 11 

Number of University Liaison Programs 
in On-Site Study Sample Schools 



Number 
of 

Pro- 
grws 


All Schools 


' Large Elem. 


Small 


ElQffli. 


Junior High 


Number 
of 

Schools 


Total 
Pro- 
grams 


litnnber 
of 

Schools 


Total 
Pro- 
grams 


Number 
of 

Schools 


Total 
Pro- 
grams 


Nunber 
of 

Schools 


Total 
Pro- 
grams 


TOTALS 


20 


46 


8 


23 


8 


16 


4 




0 


1 












1 




1 


.5 


5 


2 , 


2 


3 


3 






2 


5 


10 


1 


2 


2 


4 


2 


4 


3 - 


6 


18 


2 


6 


3 


9 


1 


3 


4 - 


2 


8 


2 


8 










5 


- 1 


5 


1 


5 




m m 
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Program Objectives 



Objectives of the university programs can be generally classi- 
fied in one of ,four categories: (1) to use the school as a labora- 
tory to provide training and field experience to university, student 
(2) to provide services within the school community; (3) to upgrade 
and broaden the skills of the educational staff; (4) to stimulate 
change in the educational process,. : 

table 12 



Types of University Liaison Programs 



Types of Programs 


All 
Schools 
^TotaL 


Elementary 


Junior 


Large 


Snail 


High 


TOTAL PROGRMIS 


46 


22 


.17 


7 


I. ^Student Training (Total) 


24 


11 


9 


: 4 


r Student Teaching 

Observation/Participation 
; Observation 

Teacher Lectures 
V Classroom Taping 


14 
5 
3 
1 
1 


6 
2 
2 
1 


6 
1 
1 

1 


2 
2 


II. Assistance (Total) 


13 


7 


5 


1 


pupils (includes Tutorial) 

Others 

Parents 


9 
2 
2 


4 
2 
1 


4 
1 


1 


III. Teacher Training (Totel) 


6 


4 


2 




Staff Development " ' 
, Seminar 

Graduate Program 


4 
1 
1 


2 
1 
1 


2 




IV. Special Projects (Total) 


3 




1 


2 


Career Development 
Portal School 
: Pupil Personnel Support 
Services 


1 
1 
1 




1 


i 
1 



Of the 46 programs, the largest number, 24, are associated with 
the training of university students. (See Table 12) While there are 
11 such programs in the large elementary, 9 in the small elementary 
and 1 in the junior school categories^, not every school has such a 
program. Fourteen are student teaching programs which provide prac* 
tical teaching experience under the supervision of an experienced 
classroom teacher. Five are •'Observation and Participation" programs 
where university students gain field experience by observing class- 
room procedures and assisting the teachers in some classroom activities 
which may include working with individuals or small * pupils* 

In one school, observation activities involve psyche an^ sociology 
students working with emotionally disturbed youngsters xn counseling 
sessions and making student evaluations. Three programs require the 
university student to give feedback to the classroom teacher about 
his assessment of a child after observation. In other university 
liaison programs, teachers have been invited to conduct mini-courses 
and school lectures, and Bowie College has made video tapes of class- 
room activities for use in their teacher training programs. 

The^ second largest group of programs were those specifically organ- 
ized to provide assistance to the teacher, pupil, school, or parent, 
'iiiere are 13 programs in this category: ? in the large elementary, 
5 in the small elementary and 1 in the junior high. Six of the pro- 
grams for pupils were tutorial • Three other programs provided assis- 
tance to pupils with behavior problems. They included: an ACTION 
campus program. University Year for ACTION, that offered some tutor- 
ing in addition to counseling, field trips, and home visitations; 
group counseling which consisted of "free-form'' activities one after- 
noon a week; and a Roving Leader Program. D..C. Teachers College stu- 
dents, on a work- scholar ship program, worked- part-time as art, class- 
room and library aides in one school and the CoiH)rehensive Health 
Center ^offered facilities to students for sports, classes for disrup- 
tive children, and counseling sessions with the school staff in 
another school. T\7o programs were designed for parents. In one 
school parents were trained to serve as volunteers with a stipend 
provided during the period of training. At another school the Hill- 
crest Center conducted a series of workshops to help parents under- 
stand the behavior of their children. 

The third largest group consisted of six programs which offered 
opportunities for teachers to become acquainted with and explore new 
methods of teaching. Two were workshop activities, one for math and 
the other for improving teacher attitudes toward children from low 
socio-economic status and toward the children's ability to achieve. 
At another school, university faculty served as consultants and re- 
source persons for staff developments The Hillcrest Center had a 
program in which they assessed the effect on classroom management of 
specific instruction to teachers on handling students with behavior 
problems. The Model Cities Program sponsored a graduate program for 
teachers at one school in cooperation with the University of Massa- 
chusetts. Three teachers at another school volunteered to partici- 
pate :n a training program at Federal City College to gain experience in 
new ^t^proaches and methods of working with children. 
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The final group of programs were special projects with more com- 
prehensive objectives and potential intact on the education process. 
The Portal School Program, developed under the auspices of the Urban 
Service-'Gorps, was associated with an administrative unit cotqprised 
of two small elementary schools, one of which is included in this : 
survey. The project is designed to "bring more service to children, 
to train teachers for inner city schools, to retrain existing staff, 
and to respond to the community." A junior high school, the nu- 
cleus of the Pupil Personnel Support Services Satellite Project 
in cooperation with the University of Pittsburgh, involved area , 
institutions "to make it possible for the school to better serve the 
community to improve the academic performance of students? to 

help students become able to cope with their environment in the best 
possible manner." In another junior high, career development 
curriculum and materials were being developed and piloted for eighth 
grades. The project was coordinated by the Metropolitan Council of 
Staff Development and included consultants from area^ universities. 



Structure and Organization 

The initiator of university liaison programs, particularly at 
the elementary level, was most likely to be the principal, either 
singly or with assistance. Central administration and universities 
have initiated an equal number of programs, five each. The remain- 
der of the programs were initiated at the local school level either 
by other school staff or advisory groups. 

In addition to initiation, programs were likely to be administered 
by the principal. Only a small nimiber of programs were directed either 
by other school staff or by the cooperating institution. Two programs 
have salaried directors. The three special projects had some training 
for program administrators. - 

Generallji the duties of the program director have been to super- 
vise, make assignments and coordinate activities with the university. 
In one school, the reading specialist, who served as the liaison di- 
rector, did any reporting required and ordered materials needed. 

One program had a full-time parent director, who was paid to co- 
ordinate the volunteer activities in the Portal School Program. Only 
two other classroom teachers were involved in program administration 
and both were given released time. All other programs were administered 
at the building level by principals or non-teaching staff who considered 
the program activities a part of their regular duties. Most indicated 
that less than 107« of their time was involved. However, the principal 
associated with the Pupil Personnel Support Services Vroject indicated 
that 50% of her time was spent in liaison activities. 

Ten elementary and two' junior high school directors indicated that 
they had received administrative assistance from other personnel. 
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Generally, assistance was provided by either the school staff as 
;ieeded without any compensation or by university personnel. Parental 
assistance was received in one elementary and one junior high. In 
the Portal School Project and another elementary schoolf assistance 
came from a council with representation from the school, university 
and parents. Both the Pupil Personnel and Career Development Projects 
had paid assistants. 

Eight elementary schools and two junior high schools had use of 
university facilities. In seven of the sairqple schools, teachers men- 
tioned that they could take courses at the liaison institution without 
charge. Since this resource was open primarily to teachers who 
worked with student teachers,^ it is probable that all schools co- 
operating in this program have this opportunity available. The Uni- 
^versity of Massachusetts has established a resource center for the use 
of teachers involved in the Model Cities graduate program. The Uni- 
versity of Maryland has made arrangements for teachers at one school 
to attend workshop activities, at the university. Facilities of 
liaison institutions were available to students at 3 elementary schools: 
The Conq>rehensive Health Center provided classes for disruptive stu- 
dents and permitted the use of their sports facilities; Howard Uni- 
versity reduced the admission rates of Campus activities for ACTION 
program participants and made available the athletic field, the. 
.auditorium, and the observation laboratory for students in the Portal 
School Program. The Portal School project plans to increase its use 
of these facilities. An elementary school principal thought that the 
facilities of Diagnostic Nursery at Georgetown University could be 
used if needed. There are tentative plans by Federal City College 
to develop art facilities for use by students of one junior high. 

In most schools, the supplies used to support the University pro- 
gram were the usual instructional materials and equipment provided 
by the local school. However, a number of alternatives were being 
developed. In one school, D, C. Teachers College contributed $150 
toward the use of materials and made available duplicating equipment 
for the use of student interns and teachers; student teachers also 
supplied some of their own materials. .Bowie College provides all - 
the equipment needed in their taping of classroom activities. Supplies 
and materials are built into the funding for the Pupil Personnel 
Services, Portal School, and Career Development projects. The Home 
and School Association in one small elementary established a fund 
to assist in program costs. Alternative funding has not been sought by 
any of the schools but one principal indicated that she would explore 
resources if she were aware of what they were. 

Thirteen of the elmentary and 3 of the junior high schools re- 
ported that approximately 2,100 and 900 students, respectively, were 
being served. Most students were being served as a result of student 
teaching. The Ibrtal School and Pupil Personnel projects are reported 
as serving the entire school population in some manner. 
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With the exception of programs in which the entire school pop- 
ulation was involved teachers were the main factors in student selec- 
tion; they either identified those with needs or volunteered to partlc 
ipate in particular programs from which students would ultimately re- 
ceive some benefits* 

In addition to the 14 student teaching programs, 4 large and 4 
small elementary and 2 .junior high schools indicated that they had 
regularly scheduled liaison activities* In the large schools, these 
activities included group counseling, observation, teacher training, 
and the ACTION program* In the smaller schools, the Portal School 
^volunteer program, tutoring, observation, participation, and consul- 
tants were reported* Weekly staff development sessions involving 
university liaison were scheduled in 2 of the junior highs* 



Prob lems 

Eight schools reported some problems connected with their univer- 
sity liaison program; all but three had resolved them* Difficulties 
related to student teaching had occurred in four schools* One school 
has noted that some university students did not appear as scheduled* 
Another found that their supplies were being depleted by. the extra 
demand and this had been only partially resolved by the sponsoring 
university's financial contribution and university students • sup- 
plying some of their own materials* Lack of cor*miunication with the 
sponsoring university once a student is assigned and poor candidates 
caused problems, but counseling by the .school staff was helpful* 
Students coming to one sample school have not been equally prepared 
and the school concerned has alerted the university faculty about 
the difficulty* The reading specialist at a junior high had initial 
difficulty in getting the particpationof teachers in the program and 
agreed to do" any additional paper work that would be involved* This 
offer, and the visible assistance noted by the teachers after the 
program began, lessened resistance* 

The other difficulties are less related* One school would like to 
extend their program after school but lack personnel* Money is needed 
to fund the ACTION program activities* A longer period is desired for 
a teacher training program and this had been requested* A change in 
deans and scheduling difficulties with part-time university instructors 
have caused problems in another program* 

Only two schools noted that there would be changes in program pro- 
- cedures* The school having communication difficulties will attempt 
to have student teachers assigned earlier in the school year after bet- 
ter orientation and adequate preparation between the school and the 
university* A service organization will be organized on one cain)us 
through which a junior high will secure tutors in the future* 

Four schools reported that they had received assistance from the 
D* C* schools^ administration in the implementation of their student 
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teacher programs • The Portal School project was initiated by the 
Urban Service Corps and the Pupil Personnel project has represent- 
ation from central administration on its advisory council. Six 
of the large elementary schools indicated that they needed assistance 
in recruiting student teachers of special education or university 
students to work with pupils with special needs, making assignments, 
developing a proposed Open Space instructional program for inservice 
training, providing transportation for university students, and 
developing additional program ideas* One principal thought that 
universities should be encouraged to show more initiative in liaison 
program development relieving the school of sole responsibility. 

Impact 

Staff observations and discussions were the methods used to 
evaluate most of the university liaison programs* Structured 
evaluation procedures, however, were a part of three programs where 
project evaluation was required in the funding contract. At three 
schools teachers contributed to university evaluation of student 
teacher perforraance, while three others indicated that the sponsoring 
universities alone made the evaluation. In one tutoring program the 
school teachers did send an evaluation of tutors to the college. 

Changes in students performance as a result of the university 
liaison activities were reported by nine elementary and three junior 
high schools. Three of these schools mentioned specifically 
evidence that children had improved their academic skills; in two 
of these schools the improvement came through tutorial programs. 
Other program directors noted improved behavior, motivation and 
participation were signs that the programs had^made a difference. 
Two schools noted that their students had been particularly re- 
sponsive to the student teachers. 

Classroom teacher performance also improved as a result of the 
university liaison program, according to personnel at nine elementary 
and two junior high schools. They had become more aware of planning, 
shown interest in the program.., improved their morale, changed their 
attitudes, improved their teaching skills, and displayed cooperation. 
Only one negative reaction was recorded: one principal said that the 
student teachers sent to her elementary school had not been adequately 
prepared for their lessons. - 

Five elementary school and two junior high school program leaders 
indicated that they thought the university programs had affected the 
parent community. Two schools reported encouraging parent partici- 
pation in training programs as an indication of the impact of the 
programs upon the community. Other schools considered parental 
cooperation, support, increased response, and request for tutoriug 
services as suggestive of a program's affect upon the community. 
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Favorable reactions to the university programs were reported 
from students, teachers, parents, and universities. At three 
schools, however, directors summed up teacher attitudes as •'mixed?' 
or ''accepting/* 

In noting ways in which the public schools had changed as a re- 
sult of their liaison with universities, five elementary and two 
junior high schools listed: improved student performance, improved 
teaching skills and teacher attitudes, broadened student experience, 
and increased interest of teachers, students, and parents* Five 
schools said they had noted no changes. 

Five elementary and two jun'^or high schools thought they had 
observed evidences of change in the universities as a result of 
their associations with the schools* The program directors in 
the- schools noted improved preparation of student teachers, in- 
vitations to the schools to participate in university activities, 
university curriculum changes, and more direct involvement of the 
universities in the school activities. 

Six schools that had university liaison programs prior to the 
introduction of the AAP said there had been some, changes in their 
program since the AAP began. They noted their programs had been 
expanded to encompass the objectives of the AAP or had increased 
their emphasis on the development of math and reading skills* 
Some said their programs now had greater resources, others said 
they were .now serving a greater number of students. Seven schools 
noted that their university programs had been instrumental in the 
implementation of other AAP components such as tutoring,^ parental 
involvement, and staff development. Future plans cited by ten 
elementary and two junior high schools indicated that university 
liaison programs will continue and expand either with current 
^ affiliations or with other institutions. 

- , " ^ - 

Conclusions - 

The largest proportion of current university liaison programs 
made use of the school as a field training facility. The schools 
were benefiting from the extra personnel available and the special 
services to teachers which ensued. In most instances the school- 
university relationships in these voluntary liaisons followed 
traditional patterns. However, a deliberate attempt to provide a 
mechanism by which the local school could influence change in the 
preparation-of educational personnel was evident in special projects 
The interest of institutions in providing services directly to th.e 
school was also evident. 
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MP stimulated the initiation and expansion of university 
liaison programs and the school principals were the most active 
in program implementation and continuation* A few institutions 
were making unique contributions in the way of resources and 
facilities to the school community but most offered only the 
traditional course benefits to teachers* 

While the impact of university liaison programs on either the 
school community or sponsoring institutions was not documented ^ 
concretely or conclusively^ the evidence suggests that one-fifth 
of the students in the schools surveyed had some contact with liaison 
activity with positive results. 

There was some indication that as a result of these activities, 
some beginnings in the schools and institutions were being made 
which will improve the performance of students and the preparation 
of professionals in education. 

Recommendations 

1. To continue the current momentum of university liaison activity, 
a communication network should be established through which 
programming ideas, auxiliary resources, and solutions to problems 
can be explored, shared, and disseminated to schools* 

2. Since the schools. are being used as field training stations, 
central administration should request that institutions con-" 
tribute supplies if a need is created by the extra demand- 
made on school resources and that a framework be established 

' through which the concerns, needs, and suggestions of the 
schools can be considered to provide relevant and quality 
training. ^ 

3. Following the examples cited in this report, college and 
university institutions should continue to examine their 
resources to permit more imaginative utilization of their 
facilities by the school community, particularly students and 
parents* Such experiences, as does improving methods in the 
classroom, motivate and contribute to improved student per- 
formance. 

4. Since there is a continuing need to update and examine current 
educational practices, resources of institutions should be more 
iully utilized for in-service training and staff development. 
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6« Health -Services Program 



One of the non-ins tructiou^.l support services deemed important 
to the successful functioning of students in the school system is 
health services.- In the District this service is furnished to the 
school system by the D. C. Department of Human Resources or by 
private agencies. The Academic Achievement Project sought to ensure 
"adequate and appropriate" delivery of health services Zo school 
children. (See appendix F) 

Objectives 

The following objectives were given by the saiq>le schools 
for their health services. The objectives are listed in the order 
of the most frequently mentioned first to the least mentioned. 
Those given by elementary schools are indicated by the numbers in 
parentheses. Those given by junior high schools are indicated by 
the underlined numbers. Some schools stated more than one objective. 

1. To identify and meet the health needs of the children. (12) 3_ 

2. To help pupils iiq)roye their health in order to improve 
their school performance. (3) 1 

. 3. To stress the correction of health problems. (2) _1 

4. To keep parents informed of their child's health status. 

5. To serve those children and their families who are in need 
of health services. (1) - 

6. To promote the general health of students and teachers. ' 1, 

In all cases the intention was to serve all students in need of 
health services. 



Structure and Organization 

A health service program was functional in each of the twenty 
schools surveyed. Of the sixteen elementary schools, eleven programs 
were directed by a counselor, two by a full time health aide, two 
by principals and one by the nurse who visited the school for a half 
day each week. The programs in all four junior high schools were 
directed by the full time school nurse. 

The health program directors were responsible for overseeing 
service program in the school. They received all requests and 
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recommendations for health service and made referrals for all 
needed health services* They coordinated the efforts of all who 
render health services to a child, made follow-ups and recommen- 
dations to parents, teachers and referral agencies* 

The greater amount of service provided to the children was 
through referrals* All schools had a listing of hospitals and clinics, 
where services were rendered* These included to name a few Area 
Clinics, Northwest Central Clinic, Gales Clinic, Howard University 
Dental Clinic, Children's Hospital, Freedmens Hospital and the 
Washington Hospital Center* Many of the referral agencies provided 
free service for school children* Many required appointments for 
other than emergencies* Two elementary schools had the area dental 
clinic in their building* 

Services rendered in the schools varied according to the 
professionals visiting the schools on a regular basis* Table 15 
indicates the professionals visiting each saiq)le school* 

The operation of the school health services program is depen- 
dent upon the services provided to the school system by the D* C* 
Department of Health, the city agency charged with the responsibility 
oiE establishing procedures and policies and delivering health services 
to children through the school system* Ten elementary and two 
junior high schools in the 20-school sample reported that they had 
not had the services of a doctor in their buildings during the 1971-72 
school year* Health service directors in those schools said they 
thought a doctor should have been assigned to their schools* However, 
discussions between a Health Department official and on-site study 
team members revealed that the Health Department operated at one- 
third of its authorized medical doctor positions during the 1971-72 
school year* Therefore, a policy decis'on had been made not to make 
certain health services available to schools west of Rock Creek Park* 
Further, the Health Department official said the Department questioned 
the effectiveness of using the schools as channels for providing 
certain health servicf»3 and had instituted policies to provide specific 
services — depending upon time, type of service, and/or geographical 
location — directly to the child through clinics or other established 
Health Department agencies* This, however, has created problems 
in the schools where personnel continue to operate as if traditional 
procedures were still in effect* 

Nine elementary schools stated that they had a room set aside 
as a health suite* Equipment ranged from first aid supplies in most 
schools to beds mentioned by three schools* The other schools 
operated their health services out of the counselor's office, principal 
office or the all-purpose room and were Imited to first aide 
equipment* All of the junior high schools had health suites which 
were much better stocked, i*e*, beds, stethoscope, wheelchair (at 
least in one school), etc* 
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Two elementary schools indicated that they had purchased 
additional first aid supplies with out-of -the -pocket (personal) 
money (1) and PTA funds One noted it covered the cost of 

laundry with school funds* A junior high reported Jthat the cost 
of gasoline used for transportation was paid from personal ftmds* 

Functioning 

Ten of the elementary schools and one of the junior high schools 
screened all of their students for vision during the first months of 
the school year. The other five elementary and three junior high 
schools screened only certain grades, students new to the school 
system and amy who were recommended as needing screening* In most 
cases the screening was done by the physical education teachers with 
assistance from parent volunteers, teacher aides, or teachers* 
The names of students who failed the screening, based on the standards 
established by the Department of Health, were given to the school 
Health Service director for proper referral and follow-up* All students 
identified were reported as having been served* The only problem 
stated in thxs connection was that elementary students break their 



The procedure in the majority of the schools was to screen 
certain grade levels and those new to the school system for hearing* 
On the elementary level this was done by the audiologist team 
(hearing specialist. Table 15) in fifteen schools* In one school 
reporting that they did not have the service of an audiologist no 
children were screened for hearing* One junior high reported that 
their screening was done by the audiologist, but in the other three 
junior high schools* it was done by the nurses* These three junior 
high schools reported no services from the audiologists* No dis- 
crepancies between identified students and students served were 
reported* 

Only one junior high school reported no service from the dental 
hygienist* We assume that the dental screening was done by the 
nurse* The dental hygienists screened all of the children in four 
elementary schools and certain grade levels plus those new to the 
school system and those recommended by the teachers and/or parents 
in twelve elementary schools* The dental hygienists screened the 
eighth graders, new students and recommended students in the other 
three junior high schools* Children with dental defects were 
referred to private dentists and area clinics for treatment* Program 
coordinators at schools where a large ntimber of students had been 
identified as needing dental care stated that all students have not 
.been served* The ntimber one problem is the slow dental service and 
very long waiting listsu Elementary schools also stated that students' 
refusal of service, lack of transportation, and failure to keep 
appointments as other problems causing a discrepancy between the 
number of children identified as needing dental care and those served* 



eye glasses* 
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Children seen for speech therapy were usually those recotnraended 
by the teacher to the health services administrater who in turn 
requested the services of the speech therapist* Three elementary 
schools reported that therapists surveyed all second graders in their 
building. As Table 15 indicates, the speech therapists are the only 
professionals regularly visting all twenty schools in the survey. 
Indications were that all students requiring therapy were being served. 

All children identified for special placement were usually first 
recognized and recommended to the counselors by teachers and/or other 
staff. The counselors requested the service of the psychologist for 
diagnosis. The counselors usually worked with the special problems 
along with the visiting psycologist (see Table 15). Some children 
with mental/emotional problems were recommended for special placement. 
This is the second area where a discrepancy was stated. In many 
instances .these children are still in the regular classroom because 
they cannot be placed. 

Six elementary school and two junior high schools reported 
that some of their children received physical examinations in their 
school. Two of these schools, one on each level, reported having 
a doctor visit during the first part of the school year. The other 
six still have a doctor visiting the school regularly, (see Table 15) 
The other schools stated that emergency cases calling for a doctor's 
care, and children recoimended for* physicals, etc., are referred to 
clinics, hospitals and/or private doctors by the nurse and/or 
counselor. Only one of the two elementary schools located west of 
Rock Creek Park reported that they had neither a doctor nor a nurse, . 
but had requested both. The other sample elementary school west of 
the Park had obtained through its own resources the voluntary 
services of a doctor once a month. 



Problems / Solutions 

Two elementary schools indicated they had no problems relative 
to their health services. The problems shared by other schools are 
listed below. The number in parentheses indicates the number of 
elementary schools citing the problem. The underlined numbers 
represent junior high schools. 

1. There is a lack of professional help (doctor, nurse, health 
aide) in the school. (5) JL 

2. Transportation is needed to and from referral services* (3)^ 

3. There is a lack of facility, equipment and/or supplies. (2) 1, 

4. Dental services are slow and result in long waiting lists. (2) 1^ 

5. Children with mental/emotional problems who are recommended 
for special placement cannot be placed. (3) 
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6. There is a lack of parental supports (1) 



The schools have tried to overcome some of the proMems listed* 
Counselors sometimes furnish transportation to and from services 
which includes paying for their own gas expense • Parents are 
encouraged to furnish transportation to referral services for 
their own child* Additional medical supplies have been purchased 
.through the PTA and from personal funds* Mental /emotional problem 
children in many cases are placed with strong teachers who are able 
to relate to them better* 

The majority of the schools stated that no changes are anticipated 
in their Health Services Program* They also indicated that the 
assistance needed from Central Adminstration is reflected in the 
problems cited* 



Effectiveness /Impact 

Conferences with students^ parents , teachers, and referral 
services, records of students' treatment and progress, and observation 
of students are the methods used by the schools to assess the 
impact of their Health Service Program* The greatest impact of 
the Health Program, as cited by the majority of the program 
administrators, has been the improvement in achievement and classroom 
efficiency by students* The director stated that positive feedback, 
receptlveness, and overall cooperation reflect the attitude of 
parents, students and teachers towards the program* 

All of the sample schools had a Health Service Program prior to 
the implementation of the Academic Achievement Project* Ten 
elementary schools and three junior high schools stated that there 
had been no changes in their program as a result of the implementation 
- of the AAP* The remaining six elementary schools and one junior 
high in the sample cited a number of ways in which the AAP had 
affected the iiq)lementation of their program: it had created a 
greater awareness on the part of all involved (2 elementary and 1 
junior high); objectives were clarified (1 elementary and 1 junior 
high)5 a breakfast program was begun, a greater number of children 
were served, regular service from a nurse and doctor was obtained, a 
health committee was formed, and the school staff was reduced but 
required to carry an increased load (one elementary school each)* 



Conclusions 

The health services In the schools are varied* The school's main 
role has been to identify health needs and then make referrals to the 
proper agency* The actual delivery of the services lies within the 
jurisdiction of the D* C* Health Department and is generally 
provided outside the school itself* The fact that a school was large 
or small. Title I or not, did not appear to have a decisive bearing 
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on the health services rendered to the students at the satqple 
schools* 



Recommendations 

It is strongly recommended that continued consultation between 
school and health authorities be encouraged to promote the health 
services programs in the schools* 

It is strongly recommended that steps be taken to improve 
communication at all levels between the school authorities and 
the health authorities so that inproved coordination will result 
in more effective delivery of health services to school children* 



7, Food Service Program 



In his May 5, 1971, Report to the Board of Education the Super- 
intendent emphatically stated: •'No child should be hungry." The 
free breakfast and lunch program, underwritten by U. S. Department 
of Agriculture funds, is viewed as an important resource in the 
non- instructional support program of the Academic Achievement 
Project. (See Appendix G) 



Objectives 

The following objectives were given by the sample schools for 
their food service program. The numbers in parentheses represent 
elementary schools citing a particular objective and the underlined 
numbers represent junior high schools* 

1. To feed all identified needy or htmgry children. (12) 4 

2. To provide a nutritious meal to those who otherwise 
would not receive one. (3) 

3. To provide breakfast and lunch to needy students. (1) 

4. To enable students to get nourishment so they can 
learn and achieve. (1) 

TWO elementary schools stated that their target population was 
all students desiring food. The remaining schools including junior 
high schools stated that their target population were all identified 
hungry and needy stjudents. 



Structure and Organization 

Each of the twenty schools in the survey had a food service 
program. The size of the school played a big part In iAo directed 
the program and the number of food service personnel involved in 
the program. Table 16 shows the staffing, facilities, and number 
rf pupils served in each school. 
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Table 14 

A Breakdown of Food Services By School 



School I Director and/or 
Number Coordinator 



Facilities 



^o« of 
ielpers 



No. Served 
Breakfast 



T 1 Cafe, Mgr. Principal cafeteria 



2 j Lunch elk. Secretary] 

3* Lunch Clerk 

4* Counselor 

5 I Cafeteria Mgr. 

6* I Lunch Clerk 
T 7 1 Cafe. Mgr. 

Asst. Principal 

8* . I Lunch elk. Principal 

9* j Counselor 
10* Lunch Clerk 
11* Lunch elk. Principal 

12 I Cafeteria Mgr. 

T 13* I Principal 

X 14 1 Cafe. Mgr. Principal 

15* I Asstr Principal 

T 16 I Lunch Clerk 
17 1 Cafeteria Mgr. 

Asst. Principal 

T 18 i Cafeteria Mgr. 
Counselor 

T, 19 I Cafeteria Mgr. 
Principal 

20 I Cafeteria Mgr. 
Counselor 



lunchroom 
classroom 
small room . 
multi-pur-/ 
pose rooms 
auditorium 



llO cooks/ 
aides 
2 aides 
aides 
aides 
cooks/ 
aides 
aide 



2 
2 
7 



multi-pur- /\ 
pose room 

assembly 

hall 
classrooms 
lunchroom 
lunchroom 
all purpose 
room * 
lunchroom v/ 

all purpose 
room ' ^ 
cafeteria 

lunchroom 

cafeteria / 



|ll cooks/ 
aides 

2 aides 
1 seer. 
1 aide 

[ll cooks/ 
aides 
cooks/ 
aides 
|ll cooks/ 
aides 
cooks/ 
aides 
6 aides 

5 cooks/ 
aides 



cafeteria 



cafeteria «/ 
cafeteria ^ 



cooks 
aide 

cooks/ 
aides 

cooks/ 
f'.de 



220 
170 
100 
40 

80 
100 



280 

150 
0 
50 
0 

75 

100 

300 

150 
250 



Lunch 



750 
435 
172 
50 

280 
297 



600 

245 
4 

130 
53 

325 

500 

500 

375 
550 

176 

602 

300 

63 



T Title I Schools 

* Small Schools (less than 700 students) 
V Have kitchens vhere food Is Prepared , 
Schoclr number 17-20 are Junior High schools. 
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Functions 



All twenty schools indicated that application forms are sent 
home with the child in September of each year. Parents are required 
to complete these forms and return them to the school if they desire 
food service for their child. The principals usually review the 
completed applications. Unless it becomes very obvious that a child 
does not need food, applications are usually accepted. No one in- 
dicated that they have encountered problems in this connection. 
Children whose families receive public assistance are automatically 
identified. Teachers and staff may also recommend children for food 
service on the basis of their observations. Children who continually 
request food are counseled to determine whether they should be served 
regularly. 

Only two elementary schools did not serve breakfast. (See 
Table 1.6) One of the schools lies west of Rock Creek Park in the 
Georgetown area. The other school is located in the upper Northwesc. 
Each had a very small lunch program and each stated that a breakfast 
program was not needed at the school. None of the junior high 
schools served breakfast. In the schools with breakfr.st programs 
only about one-fourth to one-half of those identif ied_ for free lunch 
showed up for breakfast. They were usually recognized by the lunch 
clerks and further identification was not necessary. 

Nine of the elementary schools received their lunches in hot 
boxes by truck just prior to lunch time. Only children in the free 
lunch program received lunches. Depending on the number of students 
served, the clerks may recognize those eligible for free lunch 
and/or the students are given free lunch cards with their names 
and/or a number of -them prior to reporting for lunch. The children 
eat in their classrooms, lunchroom or other designated rooms along 
with students who bring their lunches from home. 

Seven of the sample elementary schools and all four of the 
sample junior high schools have kitchens where food is prepared. At 
these schools there is an adjoining room, or cafeteria, where studenti 
eat. Students not on free lunch were able to purchase hot lunches at 
those schools. In all cases tickets are issued once a week to those 
buying lunches and to those on the free lunch program. The only dif- 
ference in the tickets in some cases is the number coding of which 
the children are usually unaware. Thus, no other distinction is 
made between those getting free lunches and those buying their lunche 



Problems 

Eight elementary schools and one junior high school stated that 
they had no problems connected with their food service program. The 
problems cited by the others were as follows: 
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1. Children refuse to eat food they are unaccustomed to 
or unfamiliar with. (4) 2 

2. Lunches are sometime's delivered late. (2) 

3. We must schedule three lunch periods to accommodate 
everyone. (1) 

4. It is difficult to keep an accurate accounting with 500 
free lunches and 100 paid lunches. (1) 

5. Children who patronize off campus vendors do not satisfy 
their nutritional needs. 

6. Lunch clerks are not paid when schools are closed for 
holidays. (1) 

In relation to problem numbc.r one, three elementary schools have 
started an orientation. program with their children. Teachers discuss 
nutritional needs, food values and wastefullness. Children are en- 
couraged to learn to like different foods. 

When asked what assistance is needed from central administration 
only three elementary schools and one junior high school responded. 
Comments from the elementary schools were: (1) make the lunches more 
appealing and make condiments available separately; (2) provide more 
lunch aides; and (3) provide pay for lunch clerks during the time 
schools are closed for holidays. The comment from the one junior 
high was: do away with the free lunch application form and make the 
free lunch program open to all children. 

• 

Effectiveness /Impact 

Fifteen of the elementary schools and all junior high schools 
stated that feedback from those involved and teacher and staff ob- 
servations of students were the methods used to determine the effec- 
tiveness of the food service program. One elementary school stated 
that the application requests were used to determine effectiveness. 

The following outcomes were cited by the schools: 

1. The attitudes of pupils are good. (12) 1^ 

2. Teachers and parents' attitudes are favorable and they 
are cooperative. (7) 3^ 

3. Pupils' class performance has improved. (3) 



4. pupils' attendance has improved. (1) 



5. There have been no changes in students. (1) 

It- was noted that children feeling ashamed or those reluctant 

to accept free lunches were the exception rather than the rule. In 

™Lt instances where a great number of students were served free 
most instances wnere g ^^^^^ ^j^^^^ 

irr^eivinf trfree Lches The smaller the number served free 
Wh tie confident the students appeared. Tl.is was very ob- 

vious'in only one case where only four free lunches were served 
111 of the schools realized that there was a need for continuation 
of the food service program. 

Fourteen elementary schools and three' Junior high -hools stated 
that the implementation of the Academic Achievement Project caused no 
changes in the->r food service program. One elementary school stated 
tSS there Sas been an increase in the number of students served, but 
Sis may or may not De a result of AAP. The other elementary school 
stateHhat U had no such program prior to the implementation of AAP. 
Sf foufth iinior high school stated that since AAP -^^Jild^^o 
wants lunch gets lunch as opposed to only those deemed needy before. 

only one elementary school stated that the food ^-'^i", f °8ram 
has had an ^^act on other AAP Components in that it has enabled the 
children to function more effectively in class. 

Conclusions 

It becomes quite obvious in the survey of the twenty s f °ols_ 
that children cannot be classified as hungry f ^/^^f 
able to receive lunph. Children who ^^^^ '° '^fi^i^^ 

familiarity with it received instruction on food value, nutrition 
waste. This was the main problem cited by the schools. 

Rec omroenda t i on 

It is recommended that lunches be provided students on an 
entitlement basis as part of the regular educational service in the 
s^e manner as students receive textbooks, schoolhouse facilities 
and faculty services. 

It is also recommended that breakfast be available in all 
schools in which there is a need. 
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This is recommended for the following reasons: 

1. From the point of view of the faculty and administration 
the food program would become an intrinsic part of the 
on-going educational program rather than a marginal 
operation seen as a duty beyond regular requirements. 

2. AAP guidelines suggest that providing food services is 
a recognized supportive educational, service. 

3 present cumbersome unreliable certification procedures 

* to establish economic need create unproductive antagonisms 
in the family group, including both parent and student, 
(particularly junior high school age) -and generate 
unnecessary clerical and administrative tasks. 

4 Because lunches would be available to all students no 
stigma would be attached to the economically needy. 
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Another non-instructional support program emphasized in the 
Academic Achievement Project as being important to a child's 
learning environment is the Clothing Service. The On-Site Study 
examined the functioning of this AAP component in the 20 sample 
schools. (See Appendix H) 

Objectives 

The primary objective of the clothing service programs in 
the schools of the on-site study sample was to provide adequate 
clothing to keep children in school. Secondary objectives cited 
include improvement of attendance and academic performance. 

Administration 

There was a clothing program in nineteen of the twenty schools 
surveyed. In all but one case, the counselor coordinated or was 
involved in the administration of the clothing service program 
(see Table 13). In the exceptional case a Title I aide coordinated 
the program, assisted by two other Title I aides. In the other 
eighteen schools a counselor was either the administrator or an 
assistant administrator of the service. Directors were assisted 
by persons who may have been counselor, parents, a MIND teacher, 
or pupil personnel aides. 



Table 15 



School Clothing Program Organization 



Schools Responding (N=19) 



Type of Position 



As leaders 



As assistants^ 



Counselor 

Pupil-personnel aide 
Attendance officer 
Reading specialist 
Coordinator of Community 

School 
MIND teacher 
Parent 

Aide for clothing program 



16 (1 co-leader) 

2 

1 CO- leader 
1 CO- leader 



3 
2 



1 co-leader 
1 CO- leader 



5 
1 
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Functioning 



Children needing the school clothing service were identified 
primarily by observation, recommendation and request. In three 
schools applications were required. The schools reported serving 
from as few as nine students to as many as 200 students. The 
average number- of students served in the 19 sample schools was 
73. Fifteen of the sample schools said that theymade their 
clothing service available to the famiUes of their students. 
In most of the schools the clothing service was available as 
needed during the school day. A few had regular hours during 
which persons could collect clothes they needed. 

The schools cited many sources for obtaining clothing for 
school children. All but two mentioned that they started with 
their own school sources before reaching outside their buildings. 
These school sources were: organized bundle days, informal col- 
lection centers within the school, spontaneous giving by teachers, 
parents or other such sources. 

Sources other than their own school's were drawn upon in an 
attempt to meet the needs of the students. Table 14 gives various 
outside sources and the number of schools utilizing each type of 
resource. The clothing resource that was used most frequently was 
the p.C. PTA Shoe Fund followed by the Clothing Centers located in 
other* schools such as those at Savoy, Perry, Petworth and Turner. 
The Urban Service Corps served clothing needs of children xn five 
schools. Other outside sources include: Columbia Heights, Grant 
Circle, Salvation Army, churches. Red Cress, and WTOP (D.C. Radio 
Station). 

Seventeen schools issued both new and used clothing. One 
school (a junior high school) distributed only "new" clothing 
and another (elementary) school distributed mostly shoes and 
coats. Administrators of the program believed that underwear 
should be new; however, obtaining funds to buy new items of 
clothing was a problem. 
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Table 16 



Outside Sources for Obtaining Clothing 
for School Children 



Number of Schools Using 



Source Outside Sources 

P.T,A, Shoe Fund 17 

Savoy School Clothing Center 15 

Perry School Clothing Center 9 

Urban Service Corps 5 

Petworth School Clothing Center 3 • 

Columbia Heights 2 



Turner Elementary School 
Grant Circle 
Salvation Army 
Local Churches 
Red Cross 

WTOP (radio station) 
A community school* 



Problems 



In the administration of the clothing program, certain problems 
were encountered. These problems were cited by the personnel in 
charge of the program and are listed below. The number after each 
item represents the number of schools having the problem. 
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Problems/Difficulties: 



1. Transportation of students/parents to Clothing Centers (6) 
2« Providing clothing in needed sizes (3) 

3. Sensitive parents (2) 

4. Screening to identify the most needy students (1) 
5« Supply of new underwear clothing (1) 

6. Items stocked but not 'wanted (1) 

One school's solution to financing the purchase of n«tf 
underwear was "Bundle Day." On that day all clothing collected by 
the school from teachers, the community, and other sources was 
available to students and others in the community. They could take 
whatever they needed and leave a donation of whatever amount they 
could afford. With chis money underwear and other clothes unavail- 
able from usual-i sources could be purchased. 
I 

The clothing service coordinators indicated that they had re- 
ceived no assistance from the central administration in providing 
this service to the students, with the exception of Title I schools 
and those utilizing the Urban Service Corps resources. The most im- 
portant assistance that the central administration could render, 
according to program coordinators, would be the provision of trans- 
portation in order to get children and parents to clothing distri- 
bution centers. They also thought the central administration could 
assist them in supplementing their clothing supply: money for new 
underwear, new clothes, availability of a variety of sizes. One 
school suggested a plan be developed whereby children could select 
their new clothing from a rack in a clothing store. 



Impact 

The schools depended heavily upon observation to determine if 
clothing needs were being met. In addition to observation some 
schools determined the effect of the program through feedback, follow- 
up on those previously served, teacher judgment, investigation, 
recommendation and survey. The reported effect on pupil performance 
was to build confidence. This was demonstrated in observations such 
as: child became more receptive; attendance was improved; perfor- 
mance in school was better; the child who had been helped tried 
harder. It was believed that the parents* attitudes and the pupils' 
attitudes toward school had became more positive. Some staff 
members felt that the pupils felt happy and good about themselves 
and the new clothing. 
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Two negative findings noted were: 



. a. Some children wanted the clothing but did not want to be 
identified* 

b* Some children wanted the latest styles and not what was 
stocked* 

The majority of the schools. plan to continue as they operated 
this year. Some schools indicated that they plan to; expand the 
clothing services, work more with parents, provide for emergency 
situation (such as when a family is set out into the street, or 
the case of a new family), and provide for a greater variety of 
clothing for fourth and fifth grade boys. 

Schools suggested that changes resulting from AAP included: 
emphasis on objectives, staff has become more aware, resources have 
been added to and enlarged, will plan to serve more families, have 
become more conscious of the need for continuing service. On the 
other hand one school tried to have a clothing center but it did 
not function. Another school lost use of clothing storage space 
when the breakfast program was instituted. The overall effect 
of implementation reportedly was to cause children to get to school 
to learn. Parents and teachers saw this as having a positive effect 
on the feelings and performance of their children. 



Conclusions 

1. The school personnel in this study reported that they 
improved educational performance when they provided 
adequate clothing in order to keep children in school. 

2. The two schools having sufficient pupil personnel aides on 
board were the only schools not involving the counselors 
so directly in the clothing program. 

3* The schools considered their own resources, such as sponta- 
neous giving, before reaching out into the neighborhood and 
larger community for the needed clothing. 

4. Transportation of parents and children to the clothing 
^ centers was the most recurring problem. 

5. The schools depended heavily upon !*observation" to deter- 
mine If clothing needs were being met. 

6. It was reported that the attitudes of participating parents 
and pupils became more positive thereby causing them Co 
become more cooperative with the school. 
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Recommendations 



1. It is recommended that all Title I schools and regular 
schools, having pupil personnel workers and other types 
of aides, should use such personnel in a more responsible 
role in the Clothing Service Program. Counselors would 
continue to be involved but not have the complete responsi- 
bility for the program. 

2. It is recommended that central administration specify a 
list of suggested activities to be undertaken within the 
local school to support the clothing program; as well as a 
complete list of clothing sources available city-wide • 

3. ' It is recommended that the school no longer assume that the 

parent can get transportation to a clothing source, but 
that each school, through cooperation of parents, teachers, 
or central administration will put in writing a plan whereby 
transportation will be provided in extreme cases where it is 
apparent that the family can not secure the needed transpor- 
tation. 

4. It is recommended that the need for and-- the responsibility 
for "observation** on the part of principals, counselors, 
teachers, and other staff be stated so clearly that such 
"observation" will become a continuing and every day pro- 
cess that is shared by all of the above-named personnel. 
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B» Faculty Questionnaire 



The "Faculty Questionnaire ~ On-Site Study" was distributed 
to the 585 teachers in the 20 sample schools on the day that the 
study team visited the school. (See Appendix 1) Completion of 
the questionnaire was optional. The survey team intended for the 
faculty responses to help balance the picture of the program 
when the data was combined with that from program directors. 
However, responses were received from only 177 teachers, or 30 per- 
cent of the total. Although a 30 percent response is usually 
considered satisfactory for statistical generalizations, in this 
case the distribution of the responses from the various schools 
precludes generalization to the city-wide teacher population, or 
even to the sample teacher population, A 30 percent return was 
received from only 11 of the 20 sample schools — • from 10 of 16 
elementary and 1 of 4 junior high schools. 

The questionnaire was organized in two parts, each of which 
will be discussed separately below. 



In Part I of the Faculty Questionnaire the teachers rated the 
effectiveness of eight AAP components in their schools on a number 
of dimensions. The components were those selected for inclusion 
in the on-site study: 



The program dimensions the teachers were asked to rate included: the 
effect of the program on student participation in the learning process, 
student attendance, and student academic performance; the extent of 
the program's operation in their school; the extent of community sup- 
port for the program; the extent to which problems generated by the 
program can be overcorfle; and the extent of their own contact with the 
program. The scale to be used in the rating, was as follows: 



Tables 17 and 18 on the next two pages display the mean ratings of the 
responding elementary and junior high teachers, respectively. An 
interpretation of the numerical means appears below the chart. 



Part I 



The Reading Mobe Team 
The Math Mobe Team 
University Liaison 
Homework Center 



The Tutorial Program 
Health Service 
Clothing Service 
Food Service , 



To A Great Extent 
To A Considerable Extent 
To A Slight Extent 
Not At All 
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The aggregate rating for each program in the elementary schools 
fell within effectiveness range of "to a considerable extent.*' 
According to the respondents, the Reading Mobe Team program was the 
most effective program overall, while the food services program was 
the most operational. The dimension receiving the lowest rating, 
that is effective "to a slight extent," was the impact of the 
university liaison program and the homework center program on the 
students' attendance. According to the elementary teacher re- 
spondents, the tutorial program did the most to promote student 
participation in the learning process; the food services program 
did most to improve student attendance; and the tutorial program 
did most to improve the students' academic performance. The food 
services program received the most community support, according 
to the respondents, and it also had the most easily overcome prob- 
lems. The respondents indicated that they had the most contact with 
the Reading and Mathematics Mobe Team programs, while they reported 
they had contact only "to a slight ext^^. » * with the clothing and 
homework center programs. 

The aggregate rating for most of the programs in the junior 
high schools fell within the "to a considerable extent" category. 
One program, university liaison, however, received an. aggregate 
rating that fell within the "to a slight extent" effective category. 
It should be noted that the only program that the responding teachers 
said they had "considerable" contact with was the tutorial program;^ 
with all other programs being rated the respondents had contact "to 
a slight extent." According to the responding junior high teachers 
the non-instructional services had the greatest impact on student 
participation, attendance and performance: food services on 
participation, health services on both student attendance and perr 
formance. All of the components rated received high "operational" 
ratings; the higheist went to the Reading Mobe Team which fell into 
the "to a great extent" category. All of the programs received 
high community support ratings, with food services, clothing ser- 
vices, health services and homework center falling into the "to a 
great extent" category. The program with the most easily overcome 
problems, according to the respondents, was the tutorial program. 



Part IT 

Of the 177 teachers responding to the "Faculty Questionnaire," 
118 made comments on the AAP components in Part II of the survey. 
The greater percent of the comments about the AAP components in- 
dicated that the program and/or service was excellent, beneficial 
and/or effective. In addition to the eight components under con- 
sideration, the teachers were asked to comment on the use of ^ ^ 
"Sequential Inventory of Reading Skills", and the use of "Specific 
Objectives for Pupil Performance in Math." More than 80 percent of 
the comments stated that these guides were very good and very helpful 
instructional aides. 




Conclusions 



The elementary teachers indicated that they had the most 
contact with the Reading and Math Mobe Teams, while the junior 
high teachers said they had the most contact with the tutorial 
program. This finding corroborates the information obtained in 
the interview with program directors in the sample schools. The 
Mobe Teams had the most structured and most active programs over- 
all, while in the junior highs, these programs focused their atten-^ 
tion on their own department members rather than on the faculty as 
a whole. Thus, non-English and non-mathematics teachers in the 
junior high would probably have little contact with Mobe Team efforts. 
On the other "hand, the tutorial progran would reach into each teacher's 
classroom, giving junior high teachers more contact with the program. 

Both eleirientary and junior high teachers gave the lowest rat- 
ings to the university liaison program and the homework center pro- 
gram. Again these findings reflect those gained in interviews with 
program directors. Few sample schools — 7 out of 20 — had home- 
work centers and very few children, about 3 percent, were involved 
in the homework center programs where they existed. Observation 
showed there to be difficulties relating to both organization and 
clarification of objectives. There was little interest in the 
homework center program in most of the sample schools from faculty, 
students, or parents.* The university liaison program, on the other 
hand, seldom stood out from the regular school program. Most schools 
had university liaison programs, but most programs involved student 
teachers. The effects on the students could only be assessed over 
the long term, while few such programs suggested involvement of parents. 
From the 4:eacher comments we can suggest that the university liaison 
programs had low visibility among the respondents to the "Faculty 
Questionnaire 

Both the elementary and junior high teachers viewed the non- 
instructional support programs — food, health and clothing ser- 
vices — as important adjuncts to the instructional program. These 
programs were perceived as having a considerable impact on student 
participation, attendance and academic performance, while they also 
received the support of the parents. 
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C, student Form 

During the on-site study of the AAP components in sixteen 
elementary schools and four junior high schools, the Departm:ents of 
Research and Evaluation staff members administered a student 
survey form (see Appendix J) to a systematically selected sample 
of classroom students* 

In each elementary school the sixth grade class whose teacher's 
last name was at the top of the alphabetical list was selected for 
the survey. In the junior high schools this procedure was followed 
^_ ' ■ for selecting a seventh, eighth and a ninth p -ade class to complete 
the form. Responses were tallied from 403 sixth graders, 71 seventh 
graders, 61 eighth graders, and 138 ninth graders. A total of 673 
students responded, or about 5 percent of the students at the sample 
schools. . . ..... .... ... 

The results of the student survey are shown by percentage of 
response in Tables 19, 20 and 21 below. Table 19 displays the 
responses of the elementary students. 
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Table 19 



Responses of Elementary School Sixth Graders 
To The Survey Questionnaire (N=403) 





Survey Questions 


Percentage of 
Resijonses 






Yes 


Nb 


Uon't • 
Know 


1. 


Have you received any tutoring at school 
Lrom a person ocner cnan your own ucduiid. • 


49 


49 


2 


*la. 


If yes, do you believe this tutoring has 
helped you? 


83 


12 


5 


2. 


Have you tutored or taught anbther person 

xn your ciass or scnooj. over a pei^xou ul cxmcs 


61 


35 


4 


3. 


Have any of your friends tutored someone or 
received tutoring? 


79 


8 


13 


4. 


Did you get to know how you did on the city- 
wide standardized test given last September? 


67 


25 


8 


5. 


Are you keeping any graphs or charts or 
records showing how you are learning or 
what you are learning? 


69 


30 


1 




If yeii J do you believe this has helped you? 


61 


25 


14 


6. 


Do you know if any college or university has 
any persons in your school or has any program 
in your school? 


45 


34 


21 


6a* 


If yes, would you try naming the College or 
University? 


(s 


ee Tab] 


.e 21) 


7. 


Is there a Homework Center— or a special 
place to do homework"in your school? 


33 


60 


7 


*7a. 


If yes, have you used it? 


45 


53 


2 


8. 


Is there a Homework Center— or a special 
place to do homework— in your neighborhood? 


38 


53 


9 


*8a. 


If yes, have you used it? 


50 


47 


3 


9. 


Can you do your homework at home? 


98 


2 





* ■ The number of responses to part "a" was greater than the number 
answering "yes" to the main part of the question* There is reason 
to believe that the percentages of responses for part "a" would be 
more positive if this had not been the case* 
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Half of the students surveyed indicated that they had received 
tutoring at school* Of this number the majority stated that the 
tutoring had helped them* More than half the students said they 
had been involved as tutors. More than three-fourths of the students 
said that their friends had either received tutoring or had tutored 
someone else* More than sixty percent of the students reported they 
got to know how they did on the standardized test given in September^ 
were keeping graphs, charts or records showing their progress, and 
thought that these records were helping them in their academic 
achievement* Fewer than half knew of a college or university program 
in their school* 

Only a third stated that there was a Homework Center in their 
school* Of this number fewer than half stated that they had used 
the Homework Center* Thirty-eight percent indicated that there was 
a Homework Center in their neighborhood; half of these said they 
had used the- neighborhood center* Nineth-eight percent of the ' 
respondents said they could do their homework at home* 

Table 20 shows the responses of junior high students to the 
ques t ionna ire • 
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Table 20 



Responses of Junior High School Students 
To The Survey Questionnaire (N=270) 



Survey Questions 



Percentage of 
Responses 



Yes 



No 



Don't 
Know 



!• Have you received any tutoring at 
school from a person other than your 
own teacher? 

*la« If yes, do you believe this tutoring 
has helped you? 

2« Have you tutored or taught another 
person in -your class or school over a 
period of time? 

3« Have any of your friends tutored some- 
one or received tutoring? 

4« Did you get to know how you did on the city- 
wide standardized test given last September? 

5« Are you keeping any graphs or charts or 

records showing how you are learning or what 
you are learning? 

*5a« If yes, do you believe this has helped you? 

6. Do you know if any college or university 
has any persons in your school or has any 
program i.n your school? 

6a • If yes, would yo\i try naming the College or 
University? 

?• Is there a Homework Center— -or a special 
place to do homework— in your school? 

*7a. If yes, have you used it? 

8m Is there a Homework Center-- or a special 
place to do homework— in your neighborhood? 

*8a« If yes, have you used it? 

9« Can you do homework at home? 

X ' 



35 
60 

38 
64 
59 

43 
64 

35 



65 
30 

60 
11 
31 

53 
20 

26 



10 



25 
10 

4 
16 

39 



(see Table 21) 



61 


28 


11 


38 


60 


2 


30 


52 


18 


38 


57 


5 


98 


2 





The number of responses to part "a" was greater than the number 
answering "yes** to the main part of the question. There is reason 
to believe that the percentages of responses for part «»a»« would be 
more positive if this had not been the case. 
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Fewer than half of the junior high school students responding 
Indicated that they had received tutoring at school • Two-thirds of 
this number thought they had been helped by the tutoring. Fewer than 
half of the respondents indicated that they had tutored others, while 
more than half indicated that their friends had either received 
tutoring or had served as tutors* 

Most of the students got to know the results of the standardized 
tests. Fewer than half of them reported keeping graphs, records or 
charts of their progress. Of those who were keeping track of their 
progress, sixty-four percent believed this had helped theiu. 

About a third of che students were aware of a college or university 
program in their school. Most acknowledged that there was a Homework 
Center in their school, but fewer than half of these said they had 
used it. Fewer than a third stated that there was a Homework Center 
in their neighborhood, and only thirty-eight 'percent of these 
indicated having used it. Ninety-eight percent of the respondents 
indicated they could do their homework at home. 

Asked to name the college or university having a program in 
their school, the students responded as is shown in Table 21. 



Table 21 

Colleges and Universities Listed By Students 
As Having Programs In Their Schools 



Colleges and Universities 



Howard University 
American University 
D. C. Teachers College 
Maryland University 
George Washington University 
Trinity College 

Total 



Students • Responses 



Elementary 



55 
28 
22 
1 



Junior High 



106 



63 

4 
16 
2 
1 

86 
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Howard University was cited most frequently by both elementary 
and junior high students as having a university program in their 
school* University programs may actually be in operation in a 
school without all students necessarily being aware of the program. 
The survey indicated that 45% of the sixth graders and 35% of the 
junior high school students were in fact aware of these programs. 
This seems to be a significant proportion of the student population 
for this type program. The strength of the students' awareness of 
these programs is attested to by the fact that a fairly large pro- 
portion of the students were able to write the names of universities 
operating the program. ^ . 



Conclusions 

The pupils* responses reveal that more tutoring was being done 
at the elementary level than at the junior high level. Of those 
being tutored, however, a majority of both elementary and junior 
high pupils thought that tutoring had helped them. Fewer than 70 
percent of the students at both junior high and elementary level 
reported that they knew their results on the standardized test. 
Considering the importance attached to the testing program in 
the Academic Achievement Project and the suggested use of the test 
profiles,, etc., to bring test results to the students' attention, 
the size of these groups seems smaller than might be expected. 
Certainly a .portion of the deficit may b.e accounted for by forgetting 
over a period of time and possibly the lack of understanding of 
the question. If the emphasis on test results is to be continued, 
then this program needs to be strengthened. More than two-thirds of 
the sixth grade elementary students and fewer than one-half of the 
junior high students, stated that they kept graphs or charts or 
records showing their progress. Of those keeping such records, more 
than 60 percent stated that they believed these had helped them. 
Apparently the keeping of such records is more prevalent in the 
sixth grade than in the junior high school. Additional means of 
encouraging itiiplementation at the junior high level need to be 
studied. 

Whether students were responding to the question or simple 
writing the name of a university they knew is unclear from the 
universities cited by the students as operaing programs in th^ir 
schools. Nineteen of the 20 sample schools were involved in 
university liaison programs, according to program coordinators at 
sample schools. Federal City College, reportedly involved in the 
largest number of sample schools (12), was not mentioned by any 
students. Howard University, American University, and D. C. Teachers 
College,' the colleges mentioned most frequently by the students^ 
were reportedly involved in 8, 4, and 10 of the sample schools, 
respectively. That these colleges were cited most frequently by the 
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responding students seems to support the analysis that the university 
liaison programs has a low visibility in the schools where they 
reportedly operated* It also suggests the responding students were 
merely writing the name of a college they knew in answering the 
question on the Student Form. 

A significant finding in this survey is that 98% of both the 
elementary and junior high school students responded that they were 
able to do their homework at home* One-third of the sixth graders 
and almost two-thirds of the junior high school students reported 
that they knew that there was a Homework Center in their school al- 
though less than half of each knowledgeable group used it* Similarly 
about one-third of both groups reported knowing that there was a 
Homework Center elsewhere in the neighborhood although less than _ 
half of these students reported using it# In view of the fact that 
almost all responding students stated -that they could do homework at , 
home, serious consideration should be given to redefining the 
purpose and function of the school and neighborhood Centers* 



/ 
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IV. Summary and Conclusions 



In order to describe the range of responses in the schools to 
the implementation of the Academic Achievement Project, an On-Site 
Study was conducted by the Departments of Research and Evaluation. 
Eight selected AAP component programs were studied in each of 20 
schools 16 elementary and 4 junior high schools - systematically 
selected from the entire school system. 

Data was collected by teams of staff members from the Departments 
of Research and Evaluation who visited each of the sample schools for 
one day, and returned a second day if necessary to complete the data 
collection process. The on-site study teams talked with school 
principals, interviewed AAP component directors in the schools, sur- 
veyed teachers and students to compile their picture of the organi- 
zation and operation of the AAP components. 



Reading Mobilization Team 



A Reading Mobe Team was operational in each of the 20 on-site 
study sample schools. Only three Mobe Team leaders were released 
from the classroom full time, while six others could get some re- 
lease time by rearranging their regular duty schedule. To compensate 
for the lack of release time, teachers in all of the schools used 
their planning time, lunch time, and after school hours to complete 
duties related to the^Mobe Team operations. To fulfill ^he general 
Mobe Team objective of assisting teachers to develop their skills in 
reading instruction' (new teaching techniques, student assessment, 
teaching aids, individualization of instruction) Mobe Teams at the 
sample schools had introduced innovative teaching techniques and 
materials, aided in test result interpretation and profile construc- 
tion, helped develop learning packets. They had reached building 
teachers through workshops, demonstrations during departmental meetings, 
faculty meetings, grade level meetings and on staff development days. 
Team leaders thought that the teachers in their schools had been re- 
ceptive to Che Team activities and satisfied with the Team's per- 
formance. In general the leader thought informal and formal contact 
between teachers had been facilitated by the operation of the Reading 
Mobe Team. 

The teachers participating in the teacher survey that was a 
part of the On-Site Study confirmed that the Reading Mobe Teams were 
operational "to a considerable extent" in their schools. The elemen- 
tary teachers indicated that they had "considerable" contact with 
the Reading Mobe Team while the junior high teachers responded that 
they had only "slight" contact with the Mobe Team. This reflects the 
way in which the two levels approached the mobilization of instruc- 
tio . I resources: elementary school Teams worked with all teachers 
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in the building, while junior high Team functioned primarily within 
the English Departments- 

Two-thirds of the elementary students and about half of the 
junior high students responding to the Student Form said they had 
been told their resu'^ on city-wide standardized tests given in 
September 1971, and said that they were keeping graphs or charts of 
their academic progress. These results suggest that Mobe Team 
activities were affecting the classroom experiences of children. 
More than 60 percent of those elementary and junior high students 
who reported keeping progress records said they thought this was 
helping them.^This. suggests the Mobe Team activities were affecting 
student performance. 



Math Mobilization Team 



A Math Mobe Team functioned at each of the 20 schools in the 
on-site study sample. No school had a full time released Team 
chairman, so teachers had to use planning time, Itinch time, and 
after-school time. for Mobe Team operations. With the help of the 
Math Department of the Division of Instruction and the pyramidal 
structure developed for the dissemination of information, there was 
a steady flow of new information about innovative math teaching 
techniques and materials into the schools. Ideas gathered at 
monthly Math Department sponsored workshops were passed on to Mobe 
Team members who shared the ideas with their grade level teachers. 
Workshops, faculty meetings, written communication and informal 
contacts among teachers were additional mediums for transferring 
information directed toward the objective of upgrading mathematics 
instruction and thus students* math skills achievement. The 
problems connected with the implementation of this component centered^ 
around the lack of time available for carrying out the Mobe Team 
duties . 

Elementary and junior high teachers responding to the Faculty 
Questionnaire rated the operation level of the Math Mobe Team 
slightly lower than that of the Reading Mobe Team. While the 
elementary teachers said they had "considerable" contact with the 
Math Mobe Team, the junior high teachers said their contact had been 
only "slight." As with the Reading Mobe Team, the junior high 
teachers reported less contact with the Math Mobe Team than did the 
elementary teachers. Again the junior high Math Mobe Team functioned 
primarily within the Math Department of the school while the activi- 
ties of the elementary Team were directed at the entire faculty. 
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Tutorial Program 



All of the schools surveyed (19 in this case) had operational 
tutorial programs. Usually more than one staff member was involved 
in the administration of this program; usually both a counselor and 
a reading specialist were involved in some way. Recruitment and 
counseling of tutors fell to the counselor, while selection of tutees 
and training of tutors fell to the reading and/or math specialist* 
Parents were most frequently called upon as tutors (14 schools)* 
University students, high school students, peer tutors and a few pro- 
fessional persons were also involved in tutorial programs in the 
sample schools* Tutorial programs at all sample schools aimed served 
children performing below grade level* Generally the tutoring fo- 
cused on the development of reading or math skills of individuals or 
small groups. Half the sample schools had fewer than 50 children 
involved in' the tutoring program; three had more than 150- pupils in- 
volved. About two-thirds. of the sample schools said they would 
involve more children in the tutorial program if they had more tutors. 
The problems cited by tutorial program directors included a lack of 
financial resources for the program, difficulty in recruiting and 
retaining tutors, and the lack of space for tutoring sessions. On 
the basis. of formal and informal feedback about the program, directors 
said students had improved attitudes, attendance, and reading and 
math skills. They said teachers supported the program and noted 
parents had cooperated with the tutorial program, especially by of- 
fering their services as tutors . 

Both the elementary and junior high teachers completing the 
teacher questionnaire gave the tutorial program a high overall rating. 
Both groups gave the highest rating to the statements: "The program 
is operational in your school," and "The program promotes students' 
participation in the learning process." 

The responses of the students supported the notion that the 
tutoring programs were very active at the sample schools, and sug- 
gested that there was more tutoring going on in the elementary than 
in the junior high schools. Forty-nine percent of the elementary 
and 35 percent of the junior high students responding said they had 
received tutoring and 83 percent and 60 percent of these, respec- 
tively, said they through the, tutoring had helped them. More than 
half the students respondents said they knew someone who was being 
tutored or was tutoring. 



Homework Centers 



Homework Centers organized as places where students could go 
after school for supervised study and assistance operated in only 7 
of t^^* 20 sample schools. In addition to offering supervised study 
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and assistance, one junior high center allowed students to make up 
course deficiencies with satisfactory completion of Homework Center 
courses. At least one staff member in each of these operating 
centers received compensation for his time in the center, either as 
part of his regular working hours, or as additional pay for hours . 
beyond the regular work day. All but one Center served no more than 
30 pupils per day, according to the Center directors. One Center, 
a junior high center had about 60 students attending the center each 
day. The operating centers had no particular problems; but they had 
overcome staffing difficulties. Directors reported that the children 
attending the Centers had profited from the program. Of those schools 
that had no Homework Center when the on-site study was conducted, 4 
were planning to open Centers soon, 7 reported alternative programs 
at the school or in the neighborhood, and one claimed the children 
had adequate facilities for study at home. Only one sample school 
indicated no plans for a Center.^ _ . _ 

The Faculty Questionnaire results suggest that the Homework 
Center program was less effective than the other AAP components in 
aiding children in the academic skills development. 

Results of the Student Form survey showed that 98 percent of 
both the elementary and junior high school students reported that 
they could do homework at home. One- third of the sixth graders and 
almost two-thirds of the junior high school students reported that 
they knew there was a Homework Center in their school, but fewer than 
half acknowledged they actually used it. About one- third of both 
groups reported knowing there was a Homework Center in the neighbor- 
hood, but fewer than half reported using it. These findings support 
those from the Interview Schedule and from the Faculty Questionnaire. 

University Liaison 

Nineteen of the 20 sample schools had university liaison 
programs involving a total of 14 area universities and colleges 
and 46 programs* Approximately half of these were programs in- 
volving training of student teachers. Other programs included 
direct assistance to school staff from university personnel, staff 
development activities directed by university personnel, and special 
projects organized by university personnel. School teachers working 
with university student teachers could take university courses free 
of charge in reciprocation for their service to the student teachers. 

Results of the Faculty Questionnaire revealed that while 
teachers thought the university liaison programs valuable "to a 
considerable extent," they thought them less valuable than other 
AAP component programs. Of the students surveyed, 45 percent of the 



elementary and 35 percent of the junior high students reported that 
they were aware of a college or university program in their schoo??. 
It does appear, however, that the way university liaison programs 
are now structured, they provide a greater service for the university 
than for the school in which they operate. 



Health Services Program 

While a Health Services Program usually directed by the school 
counselor operate x~ -ach of the 20 schools in the sample study, 
few schools had the ices of doctors. The schools' chief task 
was to identify children needing medical care rnd then to refer them 
to appropriate medical facilities in the city. Provision of trans- 
portation to care facilities presented a problem. According to the 
responses to the Faculty Questionnaire, the Health Services Program 
was helping children i-. ctiejr academic work and getting support from 
the community. 



Food Services Program 

Each of the 20 sample schools had a free lunch program. Break- 
fast programs were operated in 14 of the 16 elementary schools in 
the sample, but none of the junior highs had breakfast programs. 
The on-site study indicated that lunches were available to all 
children identified as needing lunch. Responses to the faculty 
questionnaire indicated that teachers thought the food program was 
the most effective of the non- instructional support programs. 



Clothing Services ,Program 



All but one of the 20 sample schools operated a clothing ser- 
vice for its students, and fifteen made the service available to 
students' families. Usually coordinated by the school counselor, 
the clothing service served from 9 to 200 students in the sample 
schools. Children identified as being in need of clothing could 
get clothes from the school or a variety of other sources, such 
as Savoy, Perry, The D.C. PTA Shoe Fund, and so on. Problems 
associated with the inq>lementation of this component included: 
lack of money for purchasing new underware, providing needed sizes 
of clothes, providing transportation of students and their parents 
to Clothing centers located around the city. Directors reported 
that they thought the children served with clothes became more 
receptive in classes, improved their attendance, and tried harder. 



The results of the Faculty Questionnaire indicated that the 
teachers viewed the clothing service as aa important adjunct of the 
academic program. 

All the observed AAP components, but one^ were operational to 
a great extent in the sample schools. Administrators and teachers 
had mobilized the resources of their buildings in a serious effort 
to improve the academic achievement of the children in the school, 
Reading and Math Mobe Teams ftmctioned to bring new information 
about teaching techniques to the teachers. Tutorial programs , 
assisted teachers in individualizing instruction for the very weak 
students. The xmiversity liaison programs, while not as visible to 
the teachers and tKeir students, used the sample -schools as labora- 
tories for student teachers and many other projects. The non^ 
instructional support programs — health, food, clothing — • atteuqpted 
to Improve the learning environment of each child. Of the components 
included in the On-Site Study, only the Homework Center program met 
with minimal success. Constituted as a place to do homework with 
assistance from adults. Centers were operational in only one-»third 
of the sample schools. 
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Appendix A 
Observation Checklist 



350 



Observation Checklist 
Academic Achievement Components 

Date 

c:hool„_ ^ " 

romponent — ^ 

Describe and Con vnent: 
I, Structure and Organization 
A. Leadership 
Staff 

C. Facilities 

D. Materials, equipment, supplies- 
II. Objectives 

III* Function/Activitic»s 

A, Recipients 

Participation/utlli'/.ation 

C* Attitudes 

D. Supervision ^ 

E. Procedures 



mc 
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251 









* 


- 


F. Scheduling 








G. Parcnt/corrnmily involvement 


- 




IV. 


Problems /Solut ions 






V. 


Effect i vene s s /I mpa c t 








A» Level of Satisfnction 




- 




B. Evaluation 






' VI. 


Other 




- - - 




• 

\ 


- 










- - 
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Appendix B 

Reading and Math Mobe Team Interview Schedule 
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Math Mobe Team 



Reading Mobe Team 

Interview Schedule 
Academic Achievement Project 
MOBE Team 

Date" 



School 



*- MOBE Team 



I. «t^r^ l1P^-llre and Organizati on 

1. Is there a MOBE Team component in your school? 

a. If not, is one being planned? (Explain) 

2. X^ho is in charge of this program in your school? 
a. «hat is the leaders' position and title? 

' b. What are the duties of the MOBE Team leader? 

c. How much tine does the leader spend on these duties? 

- d. How is tine' provided for the leader to carry out these 
duties? 

3. HOW many others maUe up the Mobe Team (and tl.eir positions) 
■ a. What are their specific duties? 

„f t-j— do the Kobe. Team ircmbers spend carry iir 

b. What percent ol ti..- ao tuv i.uu 

out these duClC'S? 

c. How is time provided for then to carry out ther.o duties? 
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Mobe Team 

4. \;hat training, if any, did they (leader and members) receive 
to carry out these duties? 

5. What facilities are furnished. for the Mobe Team operations? 

6. What materials and equipment are available for use by Mobe Team? 

a. How do you determine the availability? 

b. Vhat materials are being used? 

c. Vhat is the source of these materials? 

7. ^Tiat costs have been involved in the operation of the Mobe Team? 
a* How have these costs been met? 

b- Have any alternative sources of funding been explored? 

II. Objectives 

1. UTiat are the goals for your Mobe Team? 

2. VChom do you intend to serve? 

III. Function of Mobe Team/Activitie s 

1* Hov often does the MOBE Team meet together? 

2» How v;ere teacher needs detcrmine^l? 

3. irnat input have teachers had into the MOBE Team operations? 

4. How are MOBE Team plans shared with toacliers? 



Mobe Team 

5. How many teachers are served? 

IS servlco provided on a re,uest basis or otherviset (Explain) 

• t. 'to vhat a«ent do- teachers request the service of the . 
MOBE Teanis^' 

^ A t-r. hhP teachers by the MOBE Team? 

^ 6. l^hat services are provided to the teachers oy 

7. How are these services provided to the teachers? 

8. r ^^'hat others are served? , ^ 

a'. In what ways are they served? 

. 1 . . <=Pt aside for MOBE Team members to provide 
■ 9, Are there special times set aside ror 

service? 

a. At what other times may services be provided? 
IV, PrnV>le:?.s/ So lutions 

^•ff-ir,.ltics have been encountered which hinder 

1. What problems or difficulties nave oee 
the functioning of the Mobe Team? 

2. .'hat has been done to overcome these problems/difficulties? 

3. .n.at changes are being planned in the program? U'hy? 

_ 

others in Central Adninistration? 



5". Wliat assistance, if any, do you need? 



Mobe Team 

Effectiv ene ss/ Inpact 

1. What ».thods, If aw, have been used to e«luate the effectivenes 
of the Mobe lean's services? 

2. What evidences are there that the Mobe Team has affected: 
a* teachers 

b. student perfortnance 

c. parent s/comniunity 

d. others 

, 3. What has teen the attitude toward the Mobe Team of the: 

a. teachers ^ . 

bt student 

c. parent /community 

d, others 

5. W^at are the future plans for your Mobe Team? 
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VI. If this program was in operation prior to AAP, what changes have 
been initiated as a result of AAP. 

1. Objectives 
• 2. Staffing 
3* Resources 
4» Number served 

5. Procedure for providing service 

6. Problems 

7. Impact 




the imolement£.tion of other comnonot t9 of the iU-a- <,oucii aa use oi 
noors, btuiT Development Profraia, Testinec Pro^ran, lietero^seneouo 
Groaning,' Parental Coinm'onity Involvement, etc-) Indicate how. 
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Appendix C 
Tutorial Program Interview Schedule 
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Interview Instrument 
Academic Achievement Project 
Tutorial Program 

School Date 



I. Structure and Organization 

1. Is there a Tutorial Program in your school? 

.a* If not, is this component being planned? Explain. 

2. Who is in charge of the tutorial program in your school? 
a* ^-Jhat is the leader's position and title? 

^ b. \fliat are his duties in relation to the program? 



c IJhat percent of his time does the director spend on the 
program? 



d. How is time provided for the director to carry out these 
duties? 



3, UTiat other persons if any help . supervise the tutorial program? 
(positions, titles) 



a. IsTiat are their terms of service? (volunteer? overtime? 
etc.) 



b. What are their duties? 

c. VThat percent of time is spent carrying out these duties? 

d. How is time provided for carrying out these duties? 
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4. What experience or training relating to tutoring have the 
director and other persons had? 



5» What facilities are used to accommocite the tutoring program? 



6. What materials or equipment are available for use in the 
tutoring program? 



a* What materials are being used? 

b. What is the source of these materials? 



?• What costs, if any, have been involved in the implementation 
and operation of the tutoring program? 



a. How were these costs met? 

t>. Have any alternative sources of funding been explored? 
II. Objectives 

1« What are the specific goals of your tutoring program? 
2. What is your specific target population? 
HI- Functioning of the Program/Activities 



!• \/liat criteiiii CLve uaed to deternine wnich studentQ shall 
receive tutoring seivices? 



2. How mtxiy students in need of tutorint: Mave been identified? 

3# How many of thei?b identified otudento are beintT tutored? 

4« Hov would you describe the rel^itiDnfihin he voen the studonto 
and the tutors, fiei;erall^? 
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Tutorial 



Tutorin?. Proiirnm -1: 



Source of Tutors 



No. of Tutors 



No, of Tutees 



Time Schedule by Week 



, Description of Program: 



TutorinR Program -'2: 



Source of Tutors 



No, of Tutors 



No, of Tutees 



Time Schedule by V7eek 



Description of Program: 



Continue a3 above if necessary: 
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Tutorial 



Problems and Solutions 

1. What difficulties have been encountered in the implementation 
of the tutoring program? 

2. What has been done (or is being done) f ^ overcome these 
difficulties? 

3. What changes, if any, are being planned for the program? 
Why? 

4. What assistnace have you received in the implementation and 
operation of this program from the component coordinators or 
other persons in the Central Administration? 

5. What assistance io you need? . 
Effectiveness/ Impact 

1. \fliat methods, if any, have you used to evaluate the effective- 
ness of the tutorial program? ^ ' 

2. What evidences are there that the tutorial program has affected 

a. student performance 

b. teachers 

c. parents/community 

d. . other persons (tutors, etc.) 

3. What is the attitude toward the tutoring program of 
a. students 

J. teachers 
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c. parents/community 

d. other persons (tutors, etc.) 



4. 



5. \^at long term plans have you for the tutoring program in your 
school? 
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VI. If this program was in operation prior to AAP, what changes have 
been initiated as a result of AAP* 

1. Objectives 

2. Staffing 

3. Resources 

4. Number served 

5. Procedure for providing service 

6. Problems 
?• Impact 

^11. Has the implenent«tion and operation of this progruiu aad aii elfect on 

the iraDieraenti'tion of other coranonoi of the iU.P (aucii as Use of Kiniuum 
iloors, ^tu£f Develooment Program, TestineC Program, iieterogeneoua 
Groaning, Parental Community Involvement, etc.) Indicate how. 
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Appendix D 
Homework' Center Interview Schedule 
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Interview Instrument 
Academic Achievement Project 
Homework Center 

School Date_ 



1 . Structtire and Organizatio n 

1. In your judgment, what actually constitutes a Homework Center? 

2. Is there a need for a Homework Center in this school? 

3. Is there a Homework Center in your school? 

a. If not, is this component being planned? Explain. 
- b. IJhere do the children go to do their homework? 

4. VHib is in charg^e of the Hop.ework Center program in 3'our school? 

a. IvTiat is the director's position and title? 

b. UTiat are his duties in relation to the program? 

c. How is time provided for the director to carry out these 
duties? 

d* How much time does the director spend on the program? 

5. \\Tiat_ persons .staff the Homework Center when it is open? 

a. v:hat arc the^.r terms of service? (volunteer? overtime? etc.) 
/ b. V,lint are their <'utics? 

c. How much tinso is spent carrying. c»ut these duties? 



Homework Center 
d. How is time provided for carrying out these duties? 

6. Ifliat experience or training relating to Homework Center duties 
have the director and staff persons had? 

7. l^at facilities are used for the homev/ork center? 

a. How many/ students can be accommodated at one time? 

8. UTiat materials or equipment are available for use In the 
Homework Center? 

a. l^at materials or- equipment are being used? 

b. \^at are the sources of these materials and equipment? 

9. \\Tiat costs if any have been involved in the implementation and . 
operation of the Homev7ork Center? 

a. tfow are these costs being met? 

b. Have any a.lternative sources of funding been explored? Ivliat 

10. VJhat other Homework Centers are operational .in the* larger 
community? 

II. Objectives 

1. UTiat are the specific goals of your Homework Center? 

2. Isliom do you intend to serve through the Homework Center? Be 
specific. 

III . rune t i on_Lnj^oj^_th G Pro;:^j am/ Activ It ios 

1. U^iat are the criteria for dotcrmininj; which studc^nts are to 
usd the Center? 



^ Homework Center 



2a, How many students use the Center regularly? 
h* How many students use the Center on a typical day? 

3, How many teachers have students using the Center? | 

I 

4, UTien is the Homework Center available to students? ' j 

5. Is attendance voluntary or compulsory? i 

a. Do those designated to attend actually come? If not, why? t 

6. Do the students spend their time at the Center doing homework? | 
If not, what do they do at the Center? — 

- 7, To what extent do the students call on the Center staff for 
help with their assignnients? 

8. Do you think the Center is functioning as intended? 

IV, Problems/ Solution^ 

1. UTiat difficulties have been encountered in the implementation 
of the Homework Center? 

2. UTiat has been done (or is beinr done) to overcome these difficulties? 

* * 

3. UTiat changes, if any, are being planned for the program? Wiy? 

4. Wiat assistance have you received in the implementation and 

^ operation of this program from the component coordinators or 
other persons in^the Central Administration? 

5. Wiat assistance do you need? , 



Homework Center 



V* Ef fectiveness/Inpact 

1. _\\hat nethods, if any, have you used to evaluate the effectiveness 
of tho Homework Center? 

2. \fnat evidences are there that the Homework Center has affected? 
a* student performance 

, b. teachers 

c. parents/community 

d. other persons 

3. I%Tiat has been the attitude toward the tutoring program of: 

a. students 

b. teachers 

c. parents/community 

d. other persons 

5. Wiat long term plans have you for the Homework Center in your 
school? in the community? 
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VI. If this program was in operation prior to AAP, what changes -^have 



been initiated as a result of AAP a 



1. Objectives 

2. Staffing 

3. Resources 

4. Number served 

5. Procedure for providing service 
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6. 



Problems 



7. Impact 
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Appendix E 
University Liaison Interview Schedule 



*Note: If more than one University proRram is being described, 
it. will necessary to use a separate form for 
each pro<;ra!n. 

Intcrviev: Instrument 
Academic Achievem^snt Project 
University Liaison 



School 



Progran^ 



University^ 



Date 



I.- S tructure and O ry^jL^\ij^A^ig.n \ 

1. Do vou have University Liaison program (s) in your school? 



a. If not, are plans being made to introduce such a program(s)' 



b. :rnat persons initiated this progran in this building,? 



Principal 
Asst. Principal 
Counj;oior 
Librarian 



2. vrno* is in charge of the prop.ram in your school? 



a. 



Khat is the supervisor's position and title? Paid or voluntar 
b. Vrnat arc the duties of the supervisor in relation to the pro<u-; 



c. Khat porcf-nt of-hin. tii-L^ doe:; the* lUiperyisor spend on thQf^e 
dutic^s? 



d. Ho\; is t Lue" ju'ov ided Tor li»e « iuvTvi.'U'r to cjrvy out t:)u\-je 
duties? 
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University Liaison 

3, List the titles, positions and duties of others who are involved 
in administering this program, 

a, UTiat percent of time is spent carrying out these duties? 

h. How is time provided Cor carrying out these duties? " ' ' • ^ 

4* uniat training, if any, ™s given to the director and staff for 
carrying out tlie duties of this program? 

5. W)at facilities are furnished by the university? 

a. Explain any plans bein:'; develop d for the use of University . 

facilities cind/oi to improve prt:sent facilities. _; 

6* \\Tiat iDaterials ^3nd cquip;ncnt are available for use in this University 
program? 

a. IflifiL vivi^ Vchv; used? , 

b, What is the £-.ource of thcpic rvitcrials? ' _ 

7, Explrsin and emtnerato any co^tf; to your school that have b^sen 
involved in th^ inpleMent;nLic»ii and ope; at ion of this program. 

a, Explciiti hov these coyus v?Grcc niat. 

b. Explain any alternative sources of fuuding that have been 
explored. 

1. What is the ivpecHic purpose- (n) of thi^^ program? 

2. \\ho isi to be served? 

3. V'-'t belief lt« arc to be r elvcu aiul by v;liom? 
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University Liaison ] 

111. Program/ Ac t iv 1 1 ic s 

A. Program directed to students 

!• ^ How many pupils are being served and in what manner? 

2. How v;ere they selected? 

i 

' 3. \ifhat otheis are served or benefited and in what manner? 

4. Explain the activities of the program. ^ 

j 

5. " Explain .the scheduling arrangenents and tine allotments. 

B. Program of a staff development type , 

1* Describe the program, fuvinf purpose, resources, extent 

of faculty involvement, time scliedules, hope for the actual 
results. ■ ^ 



C. .Program, to support teachers in the instructional job (aides or 
resources only, etc.) 
as, above 



D. Other 



er|c ^uri^5 



University Liaison 



IV 4- Pi'ob] ems/ Soliit ions 

1. VJhat problems or difficulties have been encountered which hinder 
the functioning of the profU'ani? 

2. Explain. what has been done to overcome these problems/difficulties. 

3. uniat changes are being planned in the program. VJhy? 

4. \^at assistance have you- received in implementation and operation 
of this program from the Component Director or others in Central 
Administration? 

_- 5. l\Tiat assistance do you need? 

V . Effectiven ess a nd Tmpa ct 

1. Wia: methods, if any, have been used to evaluate the effective- 
ness Cii tiie program? " ' 

2. \H\at evidences are there that the program has affected: 
a. student performance 

* b. teachers 

t. parents/community 

d. other per.'^^ons 

3. Khat has been the 2t:titude toward the proj;ram of the: 

a. students 

b. teaclicrs 

c. pairents/comnnin lly 



others 
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University Liaison 



4. ^N^hat evidences arc there that the school has changed as a result 
of its liaison with the University? 

5. What evidences are there that the University ha-- changed as a 
result of its liaison with the school? 

6. 

7. W.at are the future plans in respect to this program? 
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VI. If this program was in operation prior to AAP, what changes have 



been initiated as a result of AAP. 

1. Objectives 

2. Staffing 

3. Resources 

4. Number served 

5. Procedure for providing service 

6. Problems 

7. Impact 



VII* Has tlie implenentHtion and operation of tliis progruiu iiud aii effect on 

the iraDieraentfction of other coranonui tti of thf ^-.P (oucli a3 Use of KiniDum 
iloors, i>taff DeveloDinent Prot^raia, Testing Pro;run, Iietero«ieneou3 
Urcu'^ng, Parental Coinm^anity Involvement, t.tc.) indicate how. 
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Appendix F 
Health Services Interview Instrument 



Interview Instrument 
Academic Achievement Project 
Non-Instructional Supports: Health Services 



School 



Date 



1- STRUCTURE ANT) pRGAmATION 

1. How do you define the AAP Health Services Program? 

a. ' Is thPiTe such a program in the school? 

b. If not, is one being planned? 

c. . If not, is there a need? - ; \ ' 

2. Kho directs the program in your school? 

a. Position and title 

b. Paid or voluntary? 

c. Specific program duties in t^ school- . 

d- \Chat percentage of time is spent in performing these, duties weeldy 



e. How is time provided to perform these duties? 



Ji . _Nuir.her of stuff ^ 



a. Position and title 



b- Paid or voluntary. 
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/ c. specific program duties in this school. 

d. What percentage of time is spent in performing these duties weekly 

e. How is time provided to perform these duties? 
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_ ^ " Health Services 

4. What training, if any. was provided for performing the duties relating 
to this program? 

5. T^hat health service locations are used? (include school, if applicable) 

6. What materials/supplies/special services are available for this program? 
a. What is being used? 

'/ b. From what sources? 

% What csts to your school, if any. have been involved in the inplementa-. 
tion and operation of the program? 

a. How were these costs met? 



bV What alternative sources 



of funding have been explored? 



TT. OBJECTIVES 
!• Purposes 

2* Target population 



III. functio^^i^:g of program/activities 

1, What criteria were used to determine need for each health service rendered' 
What procedures are used to identify students. 



Criteria 



Procedure 



a* 



Sight 



Hearing 
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c. Dental 



d. Speech 



e. Mental/ emotional 



Physical. 



Criteria 



Health Services 



Procedure 



g. Other 

2. ^^ow many students have been identified? 
-37 Hov many students have been served? 

^^plaln discrepancy, if any, between number of students identified and 
^ithos^ served. 



rvxce 



5. Wh^t is the procedure for referral and obtaining se 

6. Iflist ate the transportation arrangements? 

IV . PROBtpiS/ SOLUTIONS 

1. What difficulties have been encountered in providing this service? 

2. What has been doi e (or is being done) to overcome these difficulties? 

3. ^^hat changes are being planned for the program? l-Jhy? 



A. What assistance have you received in the inplcmcntatior and operntlon of 
tile pro m for component coordinators or other persons in central 
adminisc^ation? 



ERIC 
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Health Services 



IV. PROBLEMS/SOLUTIO NS (con't.) 
5. What assistance do you need? 

v. EFFECTIVEMESS/LMPACT 

I. What methods, if any. ar. h.lns us.d to det.mtne If health needs are 
being met at your school? 

1. *What evidences are^there that this program has affected: 

a. Pupil performance 

b. Teachers 

c. Parents /community 

d. Other persons 

A. What is the attitude towards this program of: 

a. Pupils ; 

b. Teachers 

c. Parents/ community 

d. Other persons 



5, VTiat are 



the future nlnns for this pr6gram in your school? 
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VI • If this program was in operation prior to AAP, what changes have 



been initiated as a result of AAP* 
1. Objectives 
2* Staffing 
3# Resources 
4# Number served 

5# Procedure for providing service 

6. Problems ^ ^ 

7. Impact 

Has the iiaplenentf^tion and operation of this program uai aii effect on 
the impleraentfc'tion of (^ther comT}onef t.9 of the iuj- (ouch aa Use of lUnimum 
iloors, i^tuff DeveloDnent Profraia, Testing Pro^ruia, lietero^^eneouo 
Urou')ing, Pai-entel Community Involvement, etc.) Indicate how. 
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Appendix G 
Food Services Interview Schedule 
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Interview Instrument 
Academic Achievement Project 
Ncn-lns true tiohal Supports; Food Services 

School . ^ ^^^^ — 

I . StRUCTUI^^ 

1. How do you define the k\? Food Service Program (free breakfast/lunch)? 

a. Is there such a program in the school? 

b. If not, is one being planned? 

c. If not, is there a need? 

» 

t 

s 

2. Who directs the program in your school? 

a. Position and title 

b. Pa Id /voluntary 

c. Specific program duties in this school. 

d. ^^^^ percentage of tine is spent in performing these 
duties weekly? 

e* How is time provided to perform these duties? 
3* ^Number of staff: 

a. Position and titl?. ^^^^^ - - ; ; 

b. Paid /voluntary 

c. Specific pro{;ram di'lici; in this school. 

d* \^^t percentage of time is sp(?nt in ncMrforminj; Lhc^;o 
duties weekly? 



Food Services 

e. How is time provided to perform these duties? 
4* \n\at training, if any, was provided for performing the duties 
relating to this program? 

5. Describe the location and facilities of the food service area* 

6. What resources are used other than those of the school system 

to provide food service? - 
a* What other materials/supplies/special services are available 

for this program? 
b. From v/iiat sources? 
c* What is being used? 

7. What costs to your school, if any, have been involved in the 

implementation and operation of the program? 

a. How were these costs met? 

b. What alternative sources of funding have been explored? 
II > OBJECTIVES 1 ' 

1, Purposes 

2* Target population 
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Food Services 



III'. Ft!\-CnO:aKG of PROGR.\M/ACTI\n:TIES 

1. Wiat criteria are used to determine the need for food service. 

2. What procedures are used to identify students? 

3. How many students have been identified? 

4. How many students are being served regularly? 

a. Free Breakfast 

b. Free Lunch , - i 

5. Explain discrepancy, if any, between the number identified 

and those served.. 

6. VJhat procedure is used for serving free: 

a. Lunch? 

b. Breakfast? 

7. What is the procedure used for paid lunches? ^ 
IV. PROBLEMS/SOLUTIOMS 

1. VJhat difficulties have been encountered in providing this service? 

2, Wiat has been done (or is being done) to overcome these diffici^^^ 

3. IvTiat changes are being planned in the pror;ram? Why? 

4, W assistance have you received in the implctv.entation ul oporntion 

O of the procrnm coordinators or other persons in central ndmini.stral.ion 

ERIC ^,88 



Food Services 

5. What assistance do you need? 
v! EFFECTIVENESS /IMPACT 

-1* WliaC methods, if any,- are being used to determine if food need 

are being met at your school? 
2» What evidences are there that this program has affected: 

a. Pupil performance 

b. Teachers > 

c. Parents/community 

d. Other persons 

3. \fliat is the attitude towards this program of: 

a. Pupils 

b. Teachers 

c. Parents /community 

d. Other persons 

A. What ar« the future plans for this proigram at j^r 
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VI. If this program was in operation prior to AAP, what changes have 
^ been initiated as a result of AAP* 
I- Objectives _ 

2. Staffing ' . 

3. Resources 
4« Number served 

^ 5 • Procedure for providing service 
1 > 6« Problems 
^ \ Impact' 

Has tne implement f^tion and operation of this progrum nud aii elTeot on 
the iraDieiacntetion of othei^ comnonoi ts of the iL^.P (ouch aa Use of Kinimum 
tloors, i>tulT: DeveloDment Profraia, Testing Pro^^raa, lieteroe^eneoua 
Uroaning, Parentel Comvuiity Involvement, fctc.j Indicate how. 



Prepared by : 
Departments of Research and Evaluation 
Division of Planning, Research and Evaluation 

February, 1972 
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Appendix H 
Clothing Program Interview Instrument 




.. . \ Interview Instrument _ ' \ 

.V Academic Achievement Project 

Hon-lnstyuction^l. Supports: Clothing 

Schoo l: ' ^ D^^^ — — 

/ . I. STRUCTURE AND ORCAKIZATION ' v 

i. How do you define the AAP Clothing Service Program? 

a. Is there such a- program in the school? 

\ _ ^ 

^ f b.' If not, is one being planned? . 

0. If not, is there a need? 

2. Who directs the program in your school? 

V / : a. Position and title : ^ 

^j- ; ; v> : ; h.\ Faiu Oi Voluutarv ' . ; 

. : _ ' c. Specific program duties in this school. 

, v d. AsTiat \)ercei\tage of time is spent in performing these 

^: 1 duties weekly? r _ _- 

•e. How is time provided to perfonn these duties? 
3. Number of 'staff : 
- _ a. Position and title ^ ^ 

_ _ b. 1 id or Voluntary 

c. Specific program duties in this school. 

V \_ d. Wliat percentage of time is spent in pcrforminit these: 
-V : ~: duties weekly? 

e. How is time provided to perform ihcjHi duties'j 



Clothing 



4. What training if any, was provided^ for performing the 
duties relating to this program? 



5.* Where is the service area located? 



a. Is this a Title^ One .Center? 



b. Who administers the center? 



c Is this a Title I school? 



6. at are the sources for obtaining needed clothing' 



a. What other naterials/ supplies/ special services are 
available for this'-prpgram? 



b. What is being used? 



c. What sources arc used for tl.e above? 



7. \i?hat costs, to your school, if any, haye been involved in 
the implementation and operation the program? 



a. How were -these costs met? 



b. What alternative sources .of funding have been explored? 



II. OBJECTIVES 



1. What are the goals of the program? 



2. Target population 



I II. FUNC17.0NING 01'^ PROGHAM/ACTTVTTXHS 
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Clothing 

I - - 

!• What criteria are used to determine the need for clothing? 

a. What procedures are used to identify the students? 

2. How many students have been identified? 

,3. How many students have been served? 



4. Explain discrepancy, if any, between the number of students 
identified and those served. 



5. How many persons other than students in your school have 
/ ieen served? _ ' _ 



6/ When is the service area available? 
; a. What kind of clothitig is provided? 



b. ^Jhat other items been requested? (Have interviewee 
explain v;hy they are not provided) 



1. What is the procedure for of referral for clothing? T 
8. What is the procedure for providing clothing? 



9* If the service area is not located in the school, how is 
transportation provided? ' : 

IV.. PROBLEMS / S OLUT I ONS 

1. What difficulties hav been encountered in providing this 



2. What has been done (or is being done) to overcome these 
■ difficulties? 

What changes are being planned for the program? Why? 
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Clothing 



4# What assistance have you received in the implementation and 
operatioa of the program from component coordinators or 
other persons in central administration? 



5# What assistance do you need? 
V* ^ EFFEGTIVENESS / IMPACT - 



1. What methods, if any, are being used to determine if clothing 
needs are being met at your school? 



2. What evidences are there that this program has effected: 
V a. Pupil performance 
b. Teachers 

Cv Parent s/coiTL'nunity ' _ 

d. Other persons 
4. Ifliat is the attitude towards this program of: 

a. Pupils 

b. Teachers : 

c. Parents/community _ _ 

d. Other persons 



5, Wliat arc the future plans for this program at your school? 
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vr. If this program was in operation prior to MP, what changes .have, 
been initiated as a re'sult of AAP. 
1; Objectives ' ^ _ 

2. Staffing * " 

3# Resources 
4. - Number served 
- ^ 5.^ ^^P^ for providing service 

'-]- V :^ 6. /problems > . _ i / 

V " ^. Impact ^ : 

Kas tiie Impleiaentfition and operatiort of this program aud aii effect on 
the imnieraente'tion of other comnonei t3 of the it- J- (ouch aa Use of llininum 
; Jtloors, ^tuff Develoonent i^o/raii, Testing i^rOt^ruai heterotjeneoua 
> Grouping, Parental Conmunity Involvement, etc*} Indicate how. 



r Prepared by " 

Departments of Research and Evaluation 
Division of Planning, Research and Evaluation 
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Faculty Questionnaire 
On-Site Study 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTIIICT OP COLUMBIA 
SIVIMOH or PLANNINa. INNOVATION AND niMUlieM 
FIIMIOBNTtM. BUtLDINa 

; WASHINOTONr O. tOOM 



March 14, 1972 



Mempraiuitim to: The Members of the Faculty 

From: Dr* Mildred P* Cooper, Asslscant Superintendent 
Departments of Research and Evaluation 

Subject: On-site Study of AAP Components 



We need your help In describing certain programs. This Is part 
of a larger Study designed to provide central staff with Information 
necessary to cnke decisions on how to Improve, expand or revise these 
programs • : ^ ; V ~ . j^ 

We would appreciate your responses to the brief Instrument which'^ 
Is attached; but participation Is voluntary. The Study has been re- 
viewed and approved by representatives of the administration and the 
Teachers Union . - 

No persons or schools will be individually Identified with data 
flndlilgs. The Study will be of programs - not schools* Anonymity 
Is being assured In hopes of obtaining your fullest cooperation. 

This survey Instrument Is being distributed to the faculty In 
the morning by a staff member of the Departments of Research and- , 
Evaluation* He will place a small pick-up box In the Faculty Lounge 
so that you may return It before leaving school today. 

Your cooperation Is cer:alnly appreciated! 

- ; / ■ ■ 

MPC/mys 

J - " _ - " - 
Attachment 

1 . 

"7 - - - ' - - _ - 
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Part II. (Feel free to comment below.) 
1. Tutorial - 

2/ Use of "Sequential Inventory of Reading Skills" 

3. Use of. "Specif ic Objectives for Pupil Performance in Math" 

4. Operation of Reading MOBE Team 

Opera t to n^ of Math MOBE Team 

Jb^ Nori- Instructional Supports: 
;l. Food 

- -- 
" V 2 . clothing _ ^ 

3v Heialth 

7. University Liaison 



8. Homework Center 



9. The Impact of The Summer Leadership Institute on AAP 
Implementation in your School, (if applicable) 



Prepared by 

Division of Planning, Research and Evaluation 
Departments of Research and Evaluation 
March 1972 \ 
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arUDENT POHM 

Directions ; Tho questions on this page are meant for students. If some of 
the words are too hatd to read, you may ask your teacher fo:c help. 

Read the question, and put a check in the column for '*Yes" or "No" or 
"Don't Know." 

It is not necessary to put your name on this sheet because we are only interested 
in the opinion of the group. 

Thank you for helping us get this information* 



Yes No Don't Know 



1. Have you received any tutoring at school from a 
' person other than your own teacher? 

la. If yes, do you believe this tutoring has helped 
you? 

2. Have you tutored or taught another person in your 
class or j^chool over a period of time? 

3. Have any of your friends tutored someone or 
received tutoring? 

4. Did you get to know how you did on the city- 
wide standardized test given last September? 

5. Are you keeping any graphs or charts or 
records showing how you are learning or what 
you are lea^'ning? 

5a. If yes, do you believe this has helped you? 

6. Do you know if any "college or university has 
any persons in your school or has any program 

in your_ school? 
- _ - ^ 
If yesj wcuid-you try naming the College or 
University? 



7. Is there a Homework Center — or a special place 
to do homework — in your school? 

7a. If yes, have you used it? 

8. Is there a Homework Center — or a special place 
to do homework — in your neighborhood? 

8a. If yes, have you used it? 

9. Can you do your homework at home? 
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